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THE EDUCATION OF THE RURAL POOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL POOR. 


I consrpEr in this book the education of the agricultural 
labouring poor in England, and propose certain mensures for 
its improvement. In the course of my statements I will 
make observations on the Government Education Bill, as 
explained by Mr. Forster to the House of Commons on the 
17th February, 1870. At this stage of my work, I will 
merely say that, in my opinion, the Government Education 
Bill will leave the education of the rural poor very much in 
its present state, even if it does not Icad to a less appreciation 
of education by the rural poor than now cxists. Addi- 
tionally, it appears to me, that, apart from this broad result, 
many what I may call minor matters of detail contained in 
the Government propositions will require alteration. 

For these reasons I am induced to go more fully, more 
radically, and more elaborately, into this matter of the educa- 
tion of the rural poor, than is usually consistent with the 
treatment of a subject actually under legislative considera- 
tion. Possibly the Parliament may considerably modify the 
Government proposals; still I do not anticipate that an 
Education Bill, likely to be passed at the present time, will 
be found so perfect as to require no amendments. I there- 
fore write this book with a view not only to the discussions 
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now going on, but also to any further discussions and educa- 
tional proposals of the future. 

I believe that the views and opinions of the majority of 
the agricultural population throughout the country, are in 
harmony generally with my own opinions on education for 
the rural poor, as expressed in this volume. I make no pro- 
posals as to towns in the present volume. 

Little need be said as to the importance, from a national 
point of view, of the agricultural labouring class. This 
class forms an important part of the English nation, as the 
most numerous class in it, also as being the cultivators of the 
soil, and forming a large portion of the raw material, so to 
speak, from which the nation draws its best soldiers, its effi- 
cient body of police throughout this country, and which also 
largely supplies the almost indispensable staff of lower officials 
on our railways and in other important national departments. 
Additionally, drafts from this class recruit and add vigour, 
from time to time, to the constantly impaired ranks of our 
mining and manufacturing operatives, and our town-dwelling 
inhabitants gencrally. 

Nor, unfortunately, is it necessary for me to adduce proofs 
of a fact so well known as the want of due appreciation of 
education by the agricultural poor. 

Country labourers, though without many influences that 
imperceptibly stimulate the intelligence of town dwellers, 
still are exceptionally well placed for the beneficial action 
of the moral influences of the superior classes in their 
neighbourhood, upon themselves as well as upon their 
families. These influences, no doubt, toa certain extent, 
have been at work among them; but few will dispute that 
the aid of their superiors ought to have been afforded far 
more continuously and more directly for the welfare of the 
labouring population generally, as well as for their educa- 
tional improvement especially. I hardly say too much in 
affirming that, at this day, an observant, thoughtful man 
has only to take a walk through the country, conversing a 
little with the people as he goes, to get a considerable idea of 
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the hitherto prevailing educational neglect in many of the 
rural districts of England. The fact is stamped even on the 
faces of the people. In some parts, the mass of the peasantry 
are so evidently stunted in mental growth, so limited in 
intellectual grasp, as almost to suggest a surface-idea of 
imbecility. Those who are well qualified to speak on this 
point—for instance, teachers in adult rural night schools, or 
drill officers at any regimental depdt—give a sad account of 
the extraordinary mental dulness of the rustic scholars and 
recruits. This mental slowness, I am aware, is not owing 
entirely to the want of education ; it is characteristic of our 
race, and, in the case of the country labourer, is to some 
extent to be attributed to the depressing circumstances of o 
social condition unfavourable to individual improvement of 
almost any kind. 

Though thus characterising the intellectual condition of 
large sections of our country labourers, I must guard against 
being supposed to be unwilling to do full justice both to the 
inherent mental capacity which they do possess, and the eyvi- 
dence of this capacity, afforded by their entire knowledge and 
appreciation of all that forms the staple of their every-day 
life. Their opinions on the agricultural processcs and results 
around them are anything but despicable; on the contrary, 
frequently very shrewd, commoh seuse, and intelligent. 

I cannot refrain also from doing cven-handed justice to 
their moral condition and qualities, as a class. It is quite 
true, that most lamentable consequences have attended the 
wretched housing of the country labourers—immoralities of 
a certain character have almost been nursed into existence 
amongst them ; but there is also another side to this picture. 
Among large bodies of our lower rural population, moral 
characteristics of the happiest description exist. Their sub- 
mission, their respect for the rights of others, and, to 
a very large extent, their general integrity, and also harm- 
lessness, should receive the estimation these qualities 
deserve. In the intellectual, as above said, their failing is 
apparent ; Professor Miiller says that in some cases the 
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whole of their vocabulary consists of only three hundred 
words* (see “Science of Language,” first series, fourth 
edition, page 217). Many country labourers are, undoubtedly, 
ignorant of almost everything outside their calling, and their 
mental faculties are torpid from inaction, and, to a certain 
extent, from inherited condition. I say “inherited con- 
dition,” for I think that in a long-continued series of descent 
from sire to son, the predominance of the physical over the 
mental must, as a rule, be influential and traceable in its 
results. Those who have practically and extensively been 
engaged in education will, I think, bear out the observation 
that, as a rule, the children of educated parentage, so to 
speak, atfain with more facility, and also more extensively, 
than those whose progenitors have toiled simply in manual 
pursuits. 


* Shakespeare is said to have 15,000, while the Old Testament con- 
tains 5,642 words. 


. CHAPTER II. 


TO WHOM MUST WE LOOK TO IMPROVE THE CONDITION OF THE 
PEASANTRY ? 


THERE is a considerable and increasing attendance at night 
schools throughout the country ; still, as regards the existing 
adult rural poor, but little real alteration of their educa- 
tional condition can be looked for. Our hopes of improve- 
ment must mainly centre in the children; these at least are 
within reach of the benefits that suitable education and train- 
ing may be expected to produce. 

From what sources, then, are we to seek the means of 
working out, through the children, this improved condition 
of the English agricultural labouring class? Now there are 
several sources from which the means of this future altered 
condition must be sought. 

1. From the parents themselves. 

2. From the clergy. 

8. From the landed proprietors and resident gentry in the 
country. 

4. From the Government. 

The very law of nature of course points out that the parent 
is the educator of the child ; but there are various reasons 
why this natural law has been inoperative in this and in most 
other countries—the most prominent of these reasons being 
the ignorance and poverty of the parent. Notwithstanding 
the disability or inefficiency, for these reasons, of many 
parents in England, no educational means for the poor, other 
than the Church Establishment (in so far as the Church may 
be so regarded) have, until this, the nineteenth century, been 
provided from national resources. The direct interference of 
the State, without careful limitations, not only in popular 
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education, but in matters of a social character generally, 
has always been displeasing to the national temper and will. 
No doubt there has been an idea in the public mind—an 
idea authorised by the canons, and to some extent by the 
practice, of the Church—that the Church of England, as the 
Church of the nation, would endeavour to instruct the people, 
not only in religion, but also in whatever secular knowledge out- 
side their calling, was needful and suitable for them to know. 
Also, from the actual position of the majority of the landed 
proprietors in England, and from the ever-existing recognition 
by all men, more or less, of relative and mutual moral re- 
sponsibilities, the public have considered that the organisa- 
tion of our rural society specially involves the performances 
of various duties by the landowners to the labourer, as well 
as by the labourer to his superiors. This idea, perhaps, has 
been somewhat additionally prevalent in England, as a habit 
of thought surviving the old feudal system—a system in 
which expected protection, in return for services and exalted 
position, formed so distinctive and so reasonable a feature. 

Passing from these general observations, I will proceed, 
then, to consider the position and duties, in this matter of 
the education of the rural poor, of each of these four above 
named—the ‘‘Parent”—the ‘ Church” —the “ Land- 
owners ’’—the “ Government.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PARENT. 


WE may fairly lay it down, as a principle, that the parent’s 
duty to his children in the matter of education is, from the 
very law of nature, a binding duty upon him. The father 
should first be looked to, and, as far as possible, should be 
looked to always for the education of his children. It would 
be a strong argument against any scheme for providing means 
of education, that it tended to weaken the father’s sense of 
duty in this respect. The Government acts wiscly, as well 
as justly, in requiring, by its proposcd Education Jill (1870), 
that children attending the new public elementary schools 
shall pay such weekly fee as may be prescribed by the school 
board—thus recognising the parent’s duty. 

Unfortunately, in the case of the English agricultural 
labouring parent, he is at present, in some parts of the 
country, to a large extent disabled by circumstances. 

The earnings of the English agricultural labourer are matter 
of dispute among those who do not recognise the varying 
conditions of agricultural life in England. The Commission 
of 1867 has brought out the fact that the carnings of the best 
class of agricultural labourers in permanent employment, are 
now, generally speaking, such as to afford them the mcans 
of living and maintaining their families in decency and com- 
fort. In Northumberland and parts of the adjacent counties, 
employment is permunent, and wages high. In several 
midland and southern parts of England, also, the labourer’s 
income reaches £40 a year, or more. 

But there is below this class a large proportion of farm 
labourers who are not hired permanently for “wet or dry.’ 
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Mr. Fraser, assistant-commissioner (now Bishop of Man- 
chester), reports that at a meeting at Cromhall, Gloucester- 
shire, it was stated that about half the men on a farm would 
be employed wet or dry; the others in bad weather if they 
chose to brave it, which few of them were inclined to do. 
Another assistant-commissioner, Mr. Culley, who visited 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire, states that two-thirds of those 
hired by the year are not paid in sickness. There are many in- 
capacitated, either by want of aptitude or of physical strength, 
from earning the higher rate of wages; others who are only 
wanted occasionally, or who are thrown out of work in the 
winter ; some whose roving, unsettled habits indispose them 
to regular employment; some thrown out of work by ill- 
health or accident. In all these cases, the earnings of the 
children form an important addition to the family income, 
which in many parts of the country is small enough. Mr. E. 
Stanhope, the assistant-commissioner who visited Dorsetshire, 
states that the ordinary labourer in that county earns on the 
average (piecework and everything included) from 10s. to 
11s. a week, carters and shepherds often receiving 2s. to 3s. 
a week more, as they work longer hours. One who knows 
Dorsetshire well, and is no friend to childwork—the Rev. 
Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne—says that the good 
labourers, the best of them, are ever on the verge of 
pauperism ; a week's interruption generally throws them on 
the poor-rate ; a sick child, the confinement of the wife, any 
excuse for union aid is made, and aid is rarely refused. The 
wife of a labourer (not in Dorset) earning 12s. a week, and 
having a family of six children, told an assistant-commissioner 
that they could not live without the children’s earnings. Upon 
the whole, we may say that the Is. 6d., or, perhaps, 2s. a 
week, which the children, if sent to work instead of to 
school, are able to earn at an early age, during certain 
seasons of the year, is a large and acceptable addition to the 
income of the country labourer’s household. We have to 
look at the matter also from another point of view. Child 
labour is useful on farms generally, and it is difficult for the 
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peasant to resist the solicitation of the farmer, together 
with the attraction of a substantial addition to his own 
weekly income. In some parts of the country the induce- 
ments to labourers to hire out even their young children to 
farmers are specially influential, owing to the varicty and 
quick succession of employments suitable for children. 

The labour of young children is, in many parts of the 
country, of much importance to the smaller farmers as well 
as to the labourers, and for the same reason, that, namely, of 
adding to the family income. In some parts of Lincolnshire 
and Durham there are small frecholders and small farmers, 
perhaps growing potatoes chiefly, who cannot afford to 
employ hired labour, but cultivate the land with the aid 
of their family, and the children help as soon as they 
can be of any use. Their labour is indispensable, and the 
loss of it would be fatal. At certain scasons almost all the 
female and juvenile population are engaged in ficld work. 
These small farmers have a hard struggle to live; they take 
their children away from school to help in the farmwork at 
a very early age. 

Now the above position of the parent deserves our con- 
sideration. If an industrious parent really cannot get for 
his family sufficient food and clothing for a decent existence 
—decent, that is to say, according to the circumstances of 
England in 1870—he is, to a certain extent, absolved from 
the obligation he otherwise would be under, of making sacri- 
fices to provide his children with education. In the battle 
of Bread versus Book, all experience teaches us that Book 
must be defeated. There must bea relief from the oppres- 
sions of struggling wretchedness and poverty, to clear any- 
thing like a fair field for hopeful effort in educational, as well 
as in many other matters affecting the condition of the rural 

oor. 
: Nature shows us that suitable physical condition is neccs- 
sary to healthy mental action and to improvement, and this 
truth affects not only our present rural poor, but will continue 
to affect, perhaps more evidently, the coming generation. 
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A good physical condition, also, not only acts as above 
described, but I believe is highly favourable to, and largely 
attended with, an increased appreciation of the means of 
securing this improvement, namely—education. 

In opposition to this, it has been said by some, that in 
cases where the physical condition of the labourer has been 
improved, the absence of appreciation of education, in the 
cases in question, has still been noticeable. 

I do not entirely impugn the truthfulness of the statement 
thus made. The portions of the country labouring class 
thus described may justly deserve this condemnatory opinion, 
but the fact does not sustain a conclusion that this labour- 
ing class would continue from generation to generation so 
regardless of education. The succeeding remarks, indeed, in 
the next chapter, I think, will show the reader the impro- 
bability that such would be the case. 

Again, I am not aware of the extent to which the above- 
named charge of want of appreciation of education against 
the rural poor applies. It is possible that the particular cases 
alluded to are too few and too limited to justify the forming 
of a general conclusion as to the people, even in their present 
condition. But charges against the country labourers of our 
day, of non-appreciation of education, however true, or how- 
ever numerous, would warrant no conclusion whatever, as 
regards the labourers who might be expected to grow up under 
the more favourable circumstances which I will attempt to 
delineate in succeeding pages of this book. The above state- 
ment, even in relation to our present rural poor,fin short, 
though at first sight carrying with it some plausibility, and 
some apparently satisfactory evidence, does not bear examina- 
tion. In the next chapter, as above said, it will be seen 
that some portions of the poor, even under present conditions, 
exhibit an exactly opposite example to those we have been 
alluding to—so much so as to seek, with satisfaction, the 
education of their children, 

It 1s very probable that the well-to-do country labourer of 
our own times has not the desire for improvement which the 
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well-to-do artisan has. I will even venture to go further 
than this. It is, perhaps, possible that the well-to-do country 
labourer, under present surrounding circumstances, may, in 
many instances, use his bettered means for undesirable pur- 
poses and ends. I do not say this is so ; I only say, perhaps 
it may be so. The country labourer, as already said, is with- 
out many influences that imperceptibly stimulate the intelli- 
gence of the town-dvweller. 

In addition to the generally beneficial influences of an 
improved physical condition, per se, there is, however, as 
regards the country labourer, a specially hopeful point, which 
I will bring to the reader’s notice. An improved physical 
condition does noticeably render him more amenable to, and 
of course more capable of responding to the wishes and care 
of those who seek his mental improvement—I mean his 
educated superiors around him. Those really acquainted 
with the rural poor will recognise and appreciate this vantage- 
ground. To say nothing more, their tractability in being 
induced to receive education for their children increases with 
the improvement of their physical condition. 

This readiness on the part of the people adds to the 
responsibilities of their social superiors residing near them. 
With many of the poor, whose religious perceptions and tone 
are, as it were, faint and undecided, the moral approbation of 
those whom they look up to, from a social point of view, 
would often be influential when, perhaps, the more direct 
religious and moral appeal of the clergyman and his family 
would be, if not slighted, yet received only as something 
beyond their reach, or at least beyond their views. The 
moral approbation of their lay superiors above mentioned 
would, in fact, often be the beginning, at least, of a 
course more decisive in its aims, and more duly appreciative 
in its apprehensions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PARENT, CONTINUED. 


In addition to the observations in the last chapter, as 
regards the actnal position of the English country labouring 
parent, I will here, in pursuing this subject, add a word or 
two further on the alleged indifference of the country labourer 
of our days to education. We hear a good deal about this 
“indifference ” on his part, and I have admitted that it does 
largely exist. Undoubtedly many country labourers, under 
present circumstances, do not appreciate, as we could wish, 
the value of ‘‘schoolmaster’s” education for their children. 
Many, perhaps, are not merely indifferent to this sort of edu- 
cation: they neither know nor care anything about it. As 
in the case of public Christian worship, such regard ‘ book- 
learning,” in fact, asa specialty of the middle and upper ranks 
of society. The only apparent effect of this book-learning, in 
many cases, appears to them to be the production of a person 
not at all one of themselves, and, more than all, the production 
of a person frequently largely unacquainted with, and indif- 
ferent to, their wants, their condition, and their trials. 

We ought not to expect from the country labouring class 
too high an appreciation of education. We ought to be 
satisfied if they reasonably second our efforts in educating 
their children up to a standard about equal to that which will 
be proposed in this book. The reader will also find that I 
shall suggest that a channel for the advancement of specially 
promising country boys should be provided, by enabling 
school examiners torecommend such for drafting into higher 
schools, and aid for so doing should be provided. How far this 
arrangement might act as a stimulus generally, it is difficult 
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to say ; I do not think there would be many such boys; how- 
ever, in as far as it acted at all, it would act favourably. 

The following denial of the alleged indifference of many 
of the rural poor to education (even under their present cir- 
cumstances) was made in a specch at Abingdon, 23rd 
September, 1868, by Mr. Walter, M.P., who understands 
country matters well, and has given much attention to the 
education of the rural poor. THe said, ‘‘ In the schools with 
which I have to do, I experience no difficulty at all in getting 
children to come to school. There was difficulty, as there 
generally is, at starting, but, I believe, where managers and 
schoolmasters are strict and firm, and make parents under- 
stand the value of the education their children receive, they 
will not only find no difficulty in getting children to school, 
but the difficulty will rather be to kecp them out of it. That 
I have found to be the case in one of the schools under my 
management. I therefore ask mysclf this question, why a 
system which works well in onc parish, under no exceptional 
circumstances, should not in other parishes work well too. 
My belief is, that it is not among the labouring classes of the 
country that any disinclination exists to sec their children 
educated.”’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CHURCH. 


Most of the schools in the rural districts belong to the 
Church of England. As stated already (though in default 
of the parent, the obligation to educate, or aid in educating, 
in reality rests upon the State), it has always been under- 
stood by the public, that whatever may have been her de- 
ficiency in practice, the Church of England, as the National 
Church, has professed to regard the instruction of the poor 
generally as a great object of her care. In modern days the 
Church, as we all know, has made strenuous efforts for the 
education of the people. It appears, however, from the 
reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Church of England 
Schools, that even at the present day some of the clergy con- 
sider themselves responsible merely for the religious instruc- 
tion of the children of the poor, and such clergymen assume 
with considerable reluctance the function of the general 
supervision of the schools. They are content with occasional 
enquiries of the teachers how things are going on, and with 
paying the deficit—not indeed a pleasant duty—when the 
accounts are balanced. They take no steps to bring into 
activity any latent forces in the parish capable of being used 
for educational purposes. 

Other clergymen, again, at the present day, actuated by 
the prevailing clerical delusion that they are good men of 
business, insist on retaining the whole management of the 
school in their own hands, when, from heavy clerical engage- 
ments and other causes, they are unable to give the necessary 
time and attention to its supervision. In this latter case, the 
burden and responsibility still, practically, fall on the teachers, 
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who, under the circumstances, have not the stimulus which 
they would have, if the school were more under their control. 
- It is but just to add, that these cases above mentioned are 
by no means the rule, and that the exertions of very many 
individual clergymen of the Church of England in these days, 
to maintain and improve schools in their neighbourhood, 
both in town and country parishes, have been praiseworthy. 
Time, labour, mouey—the latter not easily sparcd—have in 
many instances been frecly given. 

Speaking generally, the educational action of the now 
awakened Church has been very extensive, particularly in 
the mining, manufacturing, and metropolitan districts. This 
action is not directed mercly towards doctrinal propagandisi ; 
it is, on the part of the Church, one of the most active efforts 
on record to make large use of State-established ecclesiastical 
machinery in elevating a people. Did not external condi- 
tions of the people prevent thcir having the full benefit of 
Church action in their favour, there can be little doubt that 
we should have sound grounds for designating it, not only as 
one of the most active, but also as one of the most succcssful 
efforts on record. 

Admitting the above to the fullest extent, I, nevertheless, 
must state my opinion that one of the chicf causes of the 
want of appreciation of education, by the higher as well as 
the lower classes in country districts, has been the general 
indifference to popular education on the part of the Church 
herself in time past. We have the plain fact before us that 
the Church has failed to create among the parishioners genc- 
rally, any appreciable sentiment in favour of education. [ler 
own ministers now complain loudly of the absence, in all 
classes of the parishioners, of the very appreciation of education, 
which it was the business and privilege of their own Church 
to have created and maintained. Again, it must be said that, 
even at the present day, in the midst of her commendable edu- 
cational efforts generally, the National Church, whose position 
and resources add greatly to her responsibility, stops the way 
against a provision of educational means for many neglected 
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districts, and she does so in the following manner. She uses 
her influence too readily against all educational proposals 
whatsoever, which do not exactly square with the views of 
the Church, though she herself does not supply the defi- 
ciencies which these proposals are intended to supply. 

The Church in this is actuated, doubtless, by an idea that 
danger would result to the best interests of the people if the 
requirements of the Church were in the least degree relaxed. 
Herein the Church, I think, exhibits a morbid fear of 
secularism. 

I once saw a man holding a wolf by the ears, gripping him 
tightly lest the wolf should bite and rend him ; the man at 
last let go, and, behold! the wolf was quickly out of sight— 
he was too glad to run away. Perhaps if the clergy did not 
stick so closely to their terror of secularism, their terror 
would soon prove itself as unrealised as the man’s I have 
here described. Secularism, I think, would be nowhere. 

The attitude of the Church as regards all educational pro- 
posals not exactly meeting her views, might be more excusable, 
if the Church were capable of performing her supposed 
educational duties to the lower classes of the population 
generally throughout the country. This, however, is very 
far from being the case. The organisation of the Church of 
England has been too inelastic; the clergy have been and 
are too few, and possessed of too scanty means, as individuals, 
for the great religious and educational work assumed by the 
National Church—a work ever extending with the increase 
and redistribution of the population. 

While the population of the country between 1688 and 
1868 has quadrupled itself, the number of ministers of the 
Established Church has not been doubled; and, moreover, 
the resources of the body have, relatively to the wealth of 
the country, diminished by more than half. It is evident 
from this, that, speaking generally, the utmost exertions of 
even an awakened Church of England cannot overtake all 
the religious and educational work which the altered circum- 
stances of the nation have placed before her. 
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I have mentioned this deficiency, as compared with earlier 
times, in the actual resources of the Church of England, 
more as one element to be considered in judging of her 
attitude generally as a national body in the matter of popular 
education, than with reference to her position in country 
parishes, There is no want of Church of England clergy- 
men in the country parishes ; a large number of them indced, 
in parishes with one hundred or two hundred inhabitants, 
have scarcely sufficient clerical work to occupy the whole of 
their time. 

It does not fall within the scope of this book to pursue 
an inquiry as to the due performance, or otherwise, by the 
raral clergy, of their strictly ministerial duties ; but notwith- 
standing, I desire to speak of the charge made by the people 
themselves of the social leanings of these clergy, and also 
I will speak, to a certain extent, of some portion of their 
ministerial teaching and exhortation, 

I am not a bishop issuing a charge for the clergy of his 
diocese, and I will therefore explain that I remark on these 
points for the following reason :—The clergy will not succced 
fully in the educational efforts which it is possible for them 
to make in the country parishes, until they lessen the fecling 
of the poor man’s separation from the Church, which exists 
to some extent among the lower rura! population. 

It is evident to every one acquainted with the country 
labourer of this age, that, in some parts of England, he has 
allowed the fecling deeply to penctrate his mind, that public 
Christian worship is a specialty of the middle and upper 
ranks of society. From the circumstance of his being, as 
it were, domestically, more under the observation of his 
superiors than the town mechanic, the country labourer 
probably goes oftener to church than the worker in towns. 
In the cities, indeed, the working-classes, I think, can scarcely 
feel themselves, in some respects, members of the congre- 
gation. True there are a given number of free seats, at least 
in every Church of England place of worship, but these are 
to a large extent, indeed almost entirely, occupied by a class 
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above the ordinary town labourer in a social point of view. 
The working-class generally in towns seem somewhat like an 
excluded class—I mean that if they were inclined to go to 
church, there would not be room for them. As regards the 
country labourer, of whom I here specially speak, the want 
of church accommodation of some kind does not apply to 
his case, but from various causes, largely of a social nature, 
a feeling of separateness is, perhaps, to a certain extent, 
present in his mind with respect to his worship at church. 
This feeling of separateness causes an attitude of opposition, 
almost hostility, on the part of the country labourers in 
many parts of England. 

At a conference in London, in January, 1867,* several 
clergymen of the Established Church expressed their convic- 
tions as to the religious condition of the agricultural poor, 
and as to the opinions of the labourers respecting the clergy 
of the Established Church. One clergyman spoke from ex- 
perience in the West of England ; another from experience in 
the best farmed county in England, namely, Lincolnshire. They 
stated that the country labourers, in many parishes, had, as a 
class, very imperfect religious convictions; and, moreover, that 
labourers did not believe that the clergy had faith in what 
they preached. They regarded the clergy simply as “ country 
gentlemen in black coats,” as men in league with the land- 
lords and farmers to grind the faces of the poor; and no 
efforts on the part of the clergy could overcome what these 
clergymen of whom I speak called a “a rooted prejudice,” 
but which some would regard as a natural feeling. We 
can understand this feeling of country labourers. It 
to some extent arises from their observation of their own 
social position, as a class. It is not unreasonable for the 
country labourer to expect that the profession of the Sunday 
should bear fruit in the practice of the week-day. His 


* See proceedings of Conference in London, 2let January, 1867, 


between workmen, and clergymen and laymen of different denomina- 
tions. 
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superiors profess their faith and standard of practice on the 
Sabbath-day openly—the same as his own. He compares, 
with a keenness for which some do not give him credit, his 
condition, with what he feels it might, in many particulars, 
be, if those thus openly acknowledging a rule that he himself 
accepts, were to act up to the requirements of that rule. If 
the country labourer finds the profession of the Sunday 
strangely in contrast with the facts of his daily condition ; 
if, that is to say, his superiors—the country gentlemen and 
the clergy, whom he classes together— leave largely unper- 
formed many moral duties of their position towards himself, 
who can say to what extent this impression may act both on 
his life and even on his belief ? 

Many, unhappily, disparage religion itself, when they 
witness the shortcomings of its professors. As above no- 
ticed, it is publicly stated by clergymen themselves that 
the country labourers, to a large extent, think their very 
ministers insincere in their belief of the doctrines they teach, 
and also that the clergy themselves are, as a class, in league 
with the landowners. Certainly a conviction in the labourer’s 
mind of inconsistency, wide contrast between profession and 
practice on the part of the educated and wealthy generally 
in rural districts, would lead the country labourer to doubt 
the sincerity and reality of belief of the gentry and clergy, 
whose influence, otherwise, would tend towards a directly 
opposite result. Ican well believe that there isa very serious 
amount of consideration due to these allegations made by 
the rural poor, and most deserving are these matters of the 
grave attention of the clergy themselves. I say so because, 
although the absence of due religious conviction is charge- 
able in part on the country labourer himself, yet the respon- 
sibility of this absence attaches in some degree to the 
clergy. It is indeed to the clergy we must look for effective 
action in this matter. The main instrumentality in public 
religious instruction, is, and of course must be, clerical. 

Now I will ask, has the voice of the clergy collectively 
in country parishes been raised, duly and proportionately 
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to the importance of the matter, to adjust the standard 
between man and man, and between class and class—I mean 
more especially as between the labourer and the landowner ? 
Have they habitually spoken with earnestness and fearless- 
ness on matters affecting the labourer’s existence, falling 
not under human law, but from this very fact, falling more 
especially under the obligations of the moral law ? 

I feel bound to say that my own conviction of the failure of 
the country clergy, in many important respects, has for years 
been strong. I have seen, with regret and with surprise, 
that the rights of the population, and the duties of the 
landowners and of the wealthy, have occupied so small and 
ao trivial a portion of the energy and earnestness of English 
pulpits. Inthe name of God, if the minister of the Chris- 
tian religion be not the poor man’s friend, aye, and his 
earnest friend too, where on this earth should he look for a 
friend? Often have I felt this absence of earnestness for 
those on whose behalf the deepest earnestness has been 
needed and deserved ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LANDOWNERS, 


Havrne spoken of the position and duties of the “ Parent ” 
and the “Church” as regards the education of the rural 
poor, [ will now, in the order originally proposed, consider, 
thirdly, the position of the /andowners, as a body, in this 
matter of education. Before considering, however, the case 
of the landowner, I will describe that of the tenant farmer— 
who, between the public and the landowner, scems to be 
placed between anything but two bundles of hay. 


Toe Tenant Farmer. 


The English tenant farmer is free, to a great extent, from 
the moral responsibilities connected with the ownership of 
land. As he enjoys few of the special advantages of the 
landowner’s position, he cannot be saddled with the obliga- 
tions due from that class to the natiun, in return for those 
advantages. The farmer, from one point of view, may almost 
be considered asin the employment of the landowner, on 
certain conditions. Being frequently without a lease, he is 
dependent on his landlord’s will. It is but fair to add, as 
proof of the mutual trust and good understanding between 
farmers and landowners in England, that in many parts of 
the country this system of yearly tenancy has been attended 
with so few practical inconveniences that the farmers them- 
selves do not wish to alter it. This of course is only saying 
that the landlord’s requirements generally have not exceeded 
the farmer’s powers of compliance, or in other words, that 
the farmer has, where occasion arose, felt himself compelled 
by circumstances to yield, perhaps unduly, to the desires of 
the landlord. This yielding may have been either on politi- 
eal points, or on game-law points, or in many other matters, 
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from time to time testing the relative position of both land- 
owner and farmer. 

The case of the farmer, as a ratepayer, demands and 
will soon receive consideration by Parliament, though it 
is doubtful if the landowners will be able to satisfy the 
public that the land ought to be exempted from any 
portion of its present money-burdens. The farmer’s actual 
condition generally, also, is unfavourable, as compared 
with that of the landowner. Though there are many more 
small landed proprietors in England than is commonly sup- 
posed, the English landowners, as a class, may be said to be 
generally men of wealth, leisure and cultivation, On the 
other hand, as a rule, the English tenant farmer of to-day 
is a plain, industrious man, who is able to do little more 
than keep himself and his family in an ordinary, moderate 
position. He has to compete, as a farmer, with the whole 
world, and his business, whatever else it may be, is not a 
money-making one. Certainly, the farmer does not receive 
more remuneration than his skill, enterprise, and the risk 
and employment of invested capital in a precarious, difficult 
business will justify. The growth of agricultural wealth has 
been great in modern days, but it is considered by some that, 
under the present system and conditions of farming, rents 
are near their maximum. Mr. Baxter in his book, “ National 
Income,” page 25, says: “ Farmers’ profits, measured under 
Schedule B, have increased from £30,200,000 charged to 
duty in 1855, to £35,550,000 in 1865. The increase has 
taken place almost entirely in revaluation years, and is very 
emall, or a decrease in the intervening years. The increase 
in valuations was— 

Increase of income charged in Schedule B 


1857 over 1853 £3,000,000 
1861 2,800,000 
1864 700,000 


—a declining ratio, which looks as if farmers’ rents are near 
their maximum, and which I commend to the notice of 
Chambers of Agriculture.” 
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For these and other reasons, it would not be just to expect 
much increased direct assistance pecuniarily, under present 
circumstances, from the tenant farmers, as a body, in pro- 
moting the education, or well-being generally, of the agricul- 
tural labouring class. From certain points of view, it must 
be admitted that the tenant farming class are in a position, 
if circumstances permitted, to do much for the labourer, but 
they are not at present specially the class to which the public 
are entitled to look to improve the peasant’s condition. It 
is unfortunate this should be so, because the two classes— 
labourers and farmers, as a rule, live near to one another, 
and their daily occupation brings the farmer and the labourer, 
in their business intercouse, together. They present the 
spectacle of two classes living in the country, as it were 
almost by themselves, and apart, to a certain extent, from 
the rest of the nation. These two classes—the farmer and 
the labourer—are also mutually dependent on each other. 
Now the labourer sorely wants what the farmer has not the 
means of giving efficiently—money, improved housing, 
personal superintendence apart from farm business, and to a 
certain extent the benefit of experienced views of educational 
training. Here, then, at least as regards the three last, the 
landlord should step in. 


THe LANDOWNERS. 


Now what has been the action of the landowners with 
reference to the education of the rural poor? The charge of 
‘ indifference” on the part of the landed proprietary to the 
education of the poor has been distinctly made by the 
Education Commissioners (see vol. i. 1861, pages 77, 78) in 
the following words :—‘* They do not do their duty in the 
support of popular education, and they allow others, far less 
able to afford it, to bear the burden of their neglect.” 

This charge has been confirmed by abundant evidence 
which has come before the public in the reports of 
school inspectors, and in other official documents, and 
in newspapers. It is made and proved in the National 
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Society’s report, published in 1869. The fact, indeed, 
speaking of the landed proprietary as a class, and of 
course with many honourable exceptions, is so notorious that 
I shall not adduce any further proof than the above state- 
ment of the Commissioners, more especially as it would seem 
invidious to single out instances, from so large a mass of 
failure. The most conclusive proofs abound. 

The late Mr. Senior held that the deeply-rooted opinion 
in the public mind that the owners of real property are bound 
to provide for all on their land, rests merely on our long 
acquiescence in the poor-rate. I have fully considered this 
obligation upon the land in a larger work, which I purpose 
publishing, and am sorry that I have not room here for even 
@summary of my argument. Lord Houghton also expressed 
his opinion, at the meeting of the British Association, Exeter, 
in 1869, that the idea of the landowners having anything 
specially to do with the education of the poor on their estates 
was a modern idea. Now this statement of Lord Houghton 
may be true, but surely is very little to the point. The 
question is whether the idea is right or wrong, not whether 
it is new or old. If it is only a new idea, the more regret 
must we feel that our ancestors have been so deficient. His 
lordship does not appear to have reflected deeply on the 
nature of property in land; on the custom and the law in 
England regarding it ; nor on the position of the landed pro- 
prietary in this country generally. His words convey to me 
the idea of a very superficial view of the subject. 

The duty of the landed proprietary in this matter arises 
from their national position as a class, and from their oppor- 
tunities as individuals. The obligation primarily rests upon 
the parent; but I consider that, especially in the present 
depressed condition of the agricultural labouring population, 
an additional obligation lies upon the landed proprietary, as 
a class, to aid in providing a suitable education for peasant 
children. Neither the parents, nor the Church, even with 
the assistance of the State, can do the work, either separately 
or conjointly. In estimating the duty of the landed pro- 
prietary in the matter, we must consider, as above said, the 
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general position of landed proprietors in this country. It is 
obvious that specialty of position of any privileged class in a 
community, implies specialty of duty and action, particularly 
in reference to that kind of action which, though perhaps 
non-compulsory by law, is, nevertheless, in every way, due, 
moral and discreet. Now, it should be borne in mind that 
the landed proprietary in England actually are in a highly 
privileged and exceptional position, and that in return for 
various privileges and advantages (which in my larger work 
I have somewhat fully considered), freely and continuously 
granted by the nation, the landed proprietary could render 
no better service than by caring for the religious, mental, 
and bodily well-being of the lower rural population. More- 
over, the very advantageous position which the landowners 
occupy, in relation to the labourer, for promoting cducation 
in country parishes, points to a large fulfilment of this por- 
tion, namely, the educational portion, of the obligations on 
their class. They are in a position to aid in doing well what, 
as said above, neither the parents, the clergy, nor I fear the 
State, without their aid, can do otherwise than indifferently. 
Asemployers of labour, as neighbours, as men of leisure, means, 
and great local influence and consideration, the landowners 
of England, more especially the large landowners, as a body, 
could give very great assistance in removing obstacles that 
prevent the education of the children of country labourers. 
The most important consideration remains, and I speak of 
it, though at present only in few words. England is a 
Christian Protestant country, and our landowners profess to 
be Christian men. In every parish they have a clergyman 
who, probably, in these days, would be willing to work with 
them. Surely it must be granted that the landowners should 
largely recognise the needs of their fellow-men. They should 
also be alive to their own dereliction of duty in leaving many 
of their humble neighbours and dependents in such a state 
of mental darkness that they cannot even read the Bible. 
Again, I do not think that, from the point of view of their 
own interests, it is prudent for the landowners of England to 
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stand aloof any longer in this matter of the education of the 
rural poor. As said above, I shall not dwell here on isolated 
instances of their neglect, nor shall I use a word that has the 
semblance of menace. Denunciation is of little value in 
argument, and, indeed, often damages the cause it is meant 
to support. I speak freely to a class of my fellow-country- 
men who enjoy a large share of public consideration and 
respect, though every one is aware, at the same time, that 
various social forces are at work against their privileges. These 
forces cannot be checked, but they may, perhaps, be directed. 

In the present day much discussion is going on as to landed 
proprietary and agricultural systems. I believe that, all things 
considered, the present agricultural arrangementsin England 
on the whole form, with certain needful modifications in the 
interest of the tenantry, a system that has a great deal to 
recommend it. It is also inwoven with the interests, habits 
and associations of the people. The system may be peculiar, 
but England, with her limited territory, and her vast trading 
population, is in a peculiar position, as compared with almost 
every other country. What I mean is this: our population 
is immense in proportion to the size of England. A large 
portion is engaged in manufactures and commerce ; a certain 
portion only is engaged in cultivating the ground, and thereby 
helping to feed those engaged in trading, seafaring, and other 
pursuits. For instance, in the United Kingdom, 11'21 per 
cent, only of the population are employed in agriculture ; in 
France, as many as 50 per cent. If the entire population of 
England were now withdrawn from all employments except 
agriculture, a very different arrangement of land and its 
cultivation must immediately ensue. The entire population 
would, in that case, settle down upon the land, and cultivate, in 
many instances, for mere individual subsistence. As matters 
now are, it is evidently of the first importance that we should 
have a system of land ownership and land cultivation, under 
which the greatest productiveness of the land will be en- 
couraged. Whether our present agricultural system answers 
this purpose, is of course the question. 
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Now, competent judges in this matter have, with great 
unanimity of opinion, declared themselves in favour of high 
farming, and somewhat large holdings. These two points 
conjoined require all the aids of capital, machinery, scientific 
manuring, draining, &c.; and these our immense commerce 
largely aids in furnishing. Our present land system is found 
well suited to this position, and readily expansive to its re- 
quirements. The mixture of large and small farms that 
appears more, perhaps, in Britain than in any other country, 
is the result of leaving capital free to flow towards large farms 
or smal] farms, according to the prospects of a good return. 
Large tillage farms will generally be found where machine 
labour can be more profitably employed than manual labour. 
Small farms will produce such articles as poultry, eggs, butter, 
cheese, honey, and other articles requiring specially constant 
individual attention and manipulation. Another class of large 
farms are pasture farms. Certain portions of England are 
specially fit for grass land, and our moist climate also is good 
for pasturage. Owing to our great population, and the 
growth of cities, it is specially important to raise a large 
amount of animal food and pasturage produce generally, 
including animals for work, &c. The present land system is 
adapted to meet this peculiarity of land culiivation in England 
in the present day, and, as above said, also suits the arrange- 
ments needful for productive tillage. 

In saying that the present system is, to a large extent, the 
result of a true economical movement, I know that what is 
called “free trade in land,” or “leaving capital free to flow 
towards land,” as towards any other commodity, is open to 
criticism under certain circumstances. For instance, I do 
not suppose any two men would long be permitted, in these 

s, to own the entire soil of two of our large counties.* 


* The reader is, I dare say, aware that, by the statute known as 
the “Thellusson Act,” testamentary accumulations are limited to the 
moderate bounds of a life or lives in being, and twenty-one years 
afterwards. This refers to all kinds of property ; the object being, of 
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There is a point at which the economical requirements give 
way to social and political considerations. Until this point, 
however, is reached, what is called “free trade in land” is 
the way to encourage agriculture that is suited to the soil and 
the climate, and that is calculated to produce the largest 
quantity of food for the nation without unduly impoverishing 
the soil. 

Again, viewed socially, our present land system, with its 
gradations and interdependence of position, has also much 
to recommend it. Opportunities are given to landowners 
and farmers for a large performance of various social obliga- 
tions and services. The standard of rural life is raised by 
the dispersion, over the country, of men of culture and com- 
parative leisure. These considerations are of obvious validity 
and importance, particularly in the case of such a people as 
the English lower rural population—a quiet, contented race, 
fond of following their social chieftains. Bad as the condition 
of the English peasantry is, still it is not so bad a condition 
as that of the mass of agricultural labourers in continental 
countries, where the soil is owned and farmed by peasant 
proprietors. The English rural labourer's condition also is, 
I hope, a little improving, and is capable, under our present 
land arrangements, of considerable amelioration. 

All thisis true. But, whatever be the recommendations 
of our present landed system, there is, to say the least, very 
much to be done, by way of adjustment, to remedy great 
defects and realise the amelioration I have just suggested. 

This work of amelioration must be set about at once. The 
system of land ownership and agriculture prevailing in 
England may, in reality, prove a permanent one. But the vast 
increasing national importance of agriculture, and the small 
number and highly privileged position of the class entrusted 
with the ownership of the land, will certainly draw upon the 


course, to prevent the exercise of a power of disposition of property, 
which might lead to undue accumulations in the hands of one or more 
individuals, and so threaten embarrasament to the State. 
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existing system the closest scratiny of scrutinising politicians. 
The conscience of England is troubled at present about the 
condition of the lower rural population. There may be 
discerned in the public mind a growing conviction that there 
is, to say the least, an unhealthy, deficient circulation of the 
various blessings of life in our rural, no less than in our town 
districts. The Earl of Shaftesbury said, with wise prevision, 
at the Dorset Quarter Sessions, 20th October, 1868, ‘“‘ There 
is no single thing in the present day that is of greater im- 
portance than that the gentry of England should show they 
are alive to the interests and to the claims of the poorer 
classes.” The questions before the landowners of this age in 
England, as regards country labourers generally, are, then, 
shortly these ; and I urge the landed proprictors, as a body, 
gravely to consider them in all their bearings. Will they 
themselves do their reasonable share of the work that is to 
be done in promoting the independence and well-being of 
the labourers? Or, on the other hand, will they leave the 
matter open to the action of those whose social and political 
views as a party would lead them to entertain the matters 
discussed in this volume, with a thorough sense of the 
injustice long continued to the rural population? Politicians, 
with these feelings, would entertain these same matters also 
with a feeling of resentment, accompanied with the indc- 
pendence which late success has induced in their winds in 
place of the tame submission of the past. 

These matters, thus entertained, might eventually lead to 
parliamentary results which moderate men would lament, but 
which, possibly, external influence might compulsorily bring 
about. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


Havine spoken of the position and duties of the “Parent,” 
the *‘ Church,” and the ‘‘ Landowners,” as regards the educa- 
tion of the agricultural poor, I now come to speak of the 
‘Government ” in this matter. 

The question is—‘“ What education is due to a poor man’s 
child from a nation ? ” 

The answer to this question has been differently given by 
political philosophers in ancient, and also in modern times. 
But few, I think, in England will be inclined to deny that a 
State, whether heathen or Christian, is bound to educate the 
children of all who are totally incapable themselves of giving 
their children education. It is desirable also, for the general 
benefit, that a State should extend the opportunity of educa- 
tion to the children of those parents whose means render them 
largely inefficient in this matter—such, for instance, as in 
England, the children of the lower labouring classes. Care, 
as I have already insisted, should be taken not to weaken the 
parental sense of duty as regards the education of the children. 
I name this as it must be remembered that, exactly in the pro- 
portion that we remove from a population their performance 
of moral duties, and their exercise of the functions of 
rational and responsible beings, in the same proportion we 
lower the standard of a nation, and approach the undesirable 
confines of popular degradation and serfdom. 

Upon these principles, I cannot say that I agree with 
the offer of a free education to the whole body of the 
poor generally, including, of course, not only the totally in- 
capable, but many to whom the present small charge for 
school fees is not over-burdensome. [I believe also that a 
gratuitous education would cause the poor to undervalue 
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education generally, and would both weaken in their minds a 
sense of their own duty as parents, and would lessen the 
wholesome and becoming feeling of self-respect in doing 
their reasonable share in the work of their children’s edu- 
cation. 

Parliament m England has recognised the duty of the 
State to educate, or to offer education, to the children of such 
poor as I have above described. This recognition is contained 
in the facts of establishing workhouse schools, also of granting 
money aid from Government to schools for the children of 
the manual labouring classes. In the case of the workhouse 
schools we may consider there is, virtually, compulsory local 
rating for their support. This practice of compulsory rating 
for education has not, however, been further followed, though, 
if the Government Education Bill (1870) is passed, it will 
soon be so to some extent, by levying direct educational rates 
in certain cases.* 

In 1839 the Parliamentary grant for popular education 
was £30,000 only. Twenty years later, the annual Par- 
liamentary grant exceeded £600,000. For the ten years 
ending March, 1868, the grant reached £6,070,185. During 
the same ten years the amount of moncy raised for educa- 
tion from loca] sources, subscriptions, school-pence, and 


* Aiding schools by Parliamentary grants, and aiding them by local 
rates, are the same in principle. The ratepayer, in common with the 
public generally, contributes, as a taxpayer, in the Parliamentary grants 
to the support of all sorts of schools aided by these grants. The Ro- 
man Catholic helps to support the Presbyterian schools. There is, how- 
ever, practically, considerable difference between these two modes of 
assistance. A man does through one channel what he would not wil- 
lingly do through another. I will not here undertake an analysis of 
the principles and feelings which lead the individual to assent to one 
channel of payment, namely, Parliamentary Grants, and dissent from the 
other, namely, local rates, in aid of the denominational schools. I will 
only say the localising the sphere of action not only brings the violation 
of his principles more palpably before him ; but, as in other cases, 
affecta to some extent individual responsibility. The dislike of local 
rating for sectarian echools is general, and well founded. 
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the like, in England and Wales, largely exceeded the sum 
granted by Parliament ; it reached no less an amount than 
£8,991,405 for these ten years. Of this sum raised locally, 
£4,554,883 were “Subscriptions;” £3,241,327 were “School- 
pence ;” and £1,195,745 were contributions from “other 
sources.” 

The above vast sum of £8,991,405 gives an inadequate 
idea of the total amount of money contributed locally for 
education. It would probably be nearer the mark to repre- 
sent the real amount thus contributed as two and a half or 
three times as much as the above sum, if we take into account 
all the money raised locally, and independently of the State 
grant, by Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, the Congregational 
body, the Baptists, and various other religious denominations. 

To put the matter in another form—to speak, that is to 
say, not from the duty point of view directly, but from the 
interest point of view (though indeed both views coincide) 
—speaking of nations generally, we may say, “ the necessity 
of educating, or of aiding to educate, arises when, by its neg- 
lect, an injury would result outweighing the individual or 
class hardships necessarily attendant on the taxation for the 
proposed outlay.” The question consequently, from this 
point of view, in any given case, is largely a question of 
degree. Unfortunately in England, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the population, no doubt can exist as to the 
duty, even from this point of view, of the State to educate, 
or aid in educating, and for these purposes to grant at least 
a certain amount of public money for popular education. 

One practical question, then, of to-day in England is, 
as regards the education of the poor, what amount and 
what character of education is needful to at once do justice 
to our people, and duly promote the benefit and safety of the 
nation ? 

In the remarks that follow, the reader will be good enough 
to understand that I by no means wish to depreciate the 
benefits of information, knowledge, and intelligence generally, 
nor consequently to raise untenable objections to the intel- 


lectual advancement of our people. I simply wish to place 
the matter, as far as I may be able to do so, on its real basis, 
as regards this country. 

We are a Christian people, and therefore our duty and 
responsibility in this matter are greater than the duty and 
responsibility of a heathen nation. 

I consider, then, that as an absolute matter of moral ob- 
ligation on us, we are called upon to give, or to aid in giving, 
to the children of incapable or inefficient parents, instruction 
in reading, writing, and, as a benevolent addition, sufficient 
arithmetical knowledge to give them some chance of business 
advancement, but that we are not called upon to do more 
than this. 

Reading is their due on the highest grounds. They claim 
from us to put them in a position to read the word of God 
for themselves. Writing comes somewhat under the observa- 
tions just made on arithmetic. If we cannot succced in 
giving instruction in all these three, I think we should spe- 
cially try to teach the children to read—reading being, upon 
the whole, the most permanently valuable accomplishment. 

If the selection of one of these three subjects of instruction 
were left to the parents themselves, they would, as a rule, 
choose writing. The ability to write carries with it, to some 
extent, the ability to read; and writing, besides, is tangible 
evidence of the child’s proficiency, which can be shown to 
visitors in the cottage ; and more important still, to the village 
shopkeeper, the country doctor, or to the squire himself, 
should the services of the boy be required. This standard 
of proficiency for boys is, to a large extent, recognised by 
employers generally ; good handwriting is perhaps the most 
immediately valuable accomplishment for middle-class boys 
at their start in life. Still, upon the whole, reading, as 
above said, must be regarded as the most permanently 
valuable accomplishment. 

The reader of this book will now perhaps say—“ Do you 
wish to entirely limit the education of the lower classes, in 
these times, to reading, writing, and arithmetic?” 
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My reply is, that even this amount of instruction is unat- 
tainable under the present circumstances of the population. 
But whether attainable or not, I do not think, as above 
said, we are warranted in compelling those who must pay 
for the education of the poor, to any further expense than 
is required to secure the means of giving the amount of 
education named—that is, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The best class of agricultural labouring parents—who 
certainly, from their acquaintance with all the circumstances of 
the case, are good judges of the education suitable for their 
children—-are fully satisfied that they have done their duty 
if their children can read, write a little, and do a sum of 
addition. Moreover, in the rural districts, the landed interest 
and the rate-payers generally declare, as Mr. Goschen’s 
Committee will find, that a further taxation of any kind is 
insupportable. This declaration shows at least their extreme 
unwillingness to do more, and, I think, warrants us in con- 
sidering that they scan very closely, even at present, the 
justice or injustice of being compelled to pay for any amount 
of education for the poor which they consider superfluous, 
and which justice and duty do not demand from them. 
Viewing the educational position and requirements of a large 
proportion of country rate-payers, small farmers, shopkeepers, 
and cottagers, with what appreciation may we suppose do 
they pay towards the employment, to educate the children 
of the indigent, of schoolmasters who are qualified to impart 
a more advanced education than such rate-payers can afford 
their own children? Truly it seems unjust.* 


* Some may say—“ How about the Scotch system, which has been 
so successful ? Popular education in Scotland includes all the elements 
of a liberal training.” Well, I answer, that I approve the Scotch 
system for Scotland, because it exists, works well, and is interwoven 
with the whole life of the country. I would preserve the traditional 
character of the Scotch schools, and as far 2s possible extend their in- 
fluence. The introduction into England, in 1870, of the same edu- 
cational system, that is to say, a system with no line of demarcation 
between primary and secondary education, would only be possible if 


As regards the children of artisans in towns, I will very 
briefly offer some observations in a succeeding portion of this 
work. 

Now I may here say that I approve for England (I do not 
quite say for Scotland) the general tendency of the pro- 
visions of the Revised Code, more particularly as it adapted 
the too delicate and high class machinery, created by the 
Minutes of 1846, to the rougher work required of it; and 
also as the Revised Code mainly was intended to concentrate 
the work of the school on a drill in the three rudiments. 
These principles of the Code, in my opinion, ought to be 
extended and more distinctly applied in the rural districts, 
accompanied with provisions to secure proper attendance of 
the scholars. The common supposition that the present 
system in England only aims at giving a knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, is hardly well founded. It is 
true the Government practically grants money aid for attend- 
ance on a certain apparent proficiency in these studies having 
been attained; but the employment of teachers capable of 
giving much higher instruction, and the expensive apparatus 
of our educational system generally, evidently point to an 
attempt to secure what is practically an unattainable standard 
for the poor throughout the country. Machinery is main- 
tained for far higher results than a knowledge of the 
rudiments. 

This system receives the approbation of many, but it is not 
to be concealed that, as regards the rural poor, very many, 
on the other hand, consider that for those who in all proba- 


we swept away every elementary educational agency now existing in 
England, and reconstructed our system of popular education on new 
principles. As a matter of fact, public money is not applied very 
largely in Scotland, as compared with England, in giving high-class 
training to poor children. The school fees are regulated in moat Scotch 
schools by the child’s progress from the lower to the higher classes of 
the school, and thus the expense is properly thrown upon the parents. 
Agricultura] labourers in Scotland, speaking generally, are quite satis- 
fied if their children learn to read, write, and cypher a little. 
d2 
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bility will occupy the position of country labourers—and such 
a class must always exist in England—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are indeed sufficient. Most of us would be glad 
if a few more of the labouring poor could spell through the 
simplest printed English. In saying this I will again remark 
that the reader will find that my proposals contemplate an 
opportunity for the promotion of promising country boys from 
low-class schools to more advanced schools. I decisively 
consider we are not justified in compelling others to pay for 
more advanced education for the rural poor generally than 
above mentioned. 

Those who favour a higher attempt for the poor will say 
that their system would raise the standard of the rustic poor, 
and benefit the nation generally. Were this result certain, 
the obvious answer is, that, if it would benefit the nation 
generally, let the nation pay for it, as far as the cost is in- 
creased beyond that for the lower standard. Again, it must 
be remembered that one of the first conditions of success in 
any plan of education for therural poor, is that it should 
harmonise with the common-sense view of the parents, and 
also with the sense of justice and utility in the minds of the 
rural rate-payers generally. 

In few words, the matter practically stands thus. Under 
the present system the results of education are found ex- 
tremely meagre and unsatisfactory. Many persons already 
regard the amount of the Education Vote with suspicion, 
and in the country the landed interest and rate-payers, as 
above said, generally declare further expense of rates or taxes 
to be almost insupportable. With these facts before me, and 
considering, as regards the country districts, the inherent 
justice of the propositions I am about to make, I will briefly 
name here a few of the remedies I propose, and will discuss 
them more fully in a succeeding portion of this book. 

In my opinion, teachers and arrangements of a less im- 
posing, and, what is of no mean importance, of a less 
expensive character, would be more suitable for the children 
of the poor in the country districts, and more in harmony 
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with the sense of justice in the minds of the influential rural 
residents generally. 

I believe if something could be saved by employing less 
expensive teachers, and by having cheaper arrangements gene- 
rally, and if a portion of the money thus saved were applied 
as a remedy for what, in a succeeding part of this work I 
will show upon good grounds, is the great cause of failure, 
namely, insufficient attendance of the children, a result more 
satisfactory, both to educators and to the public, would 
soon be announced. The form in which I would apply this 
remedy would be a small money-gift to the parents in 
country parishes for the extra attendance of the children. 
As above said, I will further consider these and other pro- 
positions in the sequel. I merely give the reader here a hint 
of what he may expect 

Before concluding the present chapter, a few further ob- 
servations are required as to the asserted “ national benefit”’ 
that would arise from the increased intellectual culture of the 
people ; also some observations as regards the dependence of 
the “national safety” on the increased intelligence of the 
people. 

Some plead the “ benefit of the nation” in justification of 
all and every interference of the Government in this matter 
of education. ‘ What!” they exclaim, “do you deny that 
the education of the people would benefit the nation?’ I 
reply, in accordance with the sentiments I have before ex- 
pressed, that there are innumerable forms of benefit to this 
nation which still would not for a moment justify the Govern- 
ment in dipping into the pockets of individuals and classes 
to secure. Country people do not understand how this plea 
of national benefit justifies the wealthy class of manufacturers 
in asking the public to aid largely in giving technical in- 
struction to workmen, to enable the manufacturers to compete 
with foreigners in producing articles for English consumers. 
The plea of benefit to the nation would, perhaps, more 
strongly justify the technical instruction of farm labourers 
at the public cost. Again, it would be for the benefit of 
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the nation that we were all well housed and provided with 
needful comforts. This “ benefit argument,” in fact, leads 
straight to communism; for, although owing to the in- 
equality, naturally, of men’s capabilities and tendencies, such 
a thing is impossible, yet it would clearly be, from one point 
of view, for the benefit of the nation that each citizen was 
kept, or assisted to place himeelf, in the best possible physical 
and mental condition at the general expense. 

In the matter of education, as in other public matters, the 
question of what is for the benefit of the nation is not to be 
settled by the simple tendency of the particular thing pro- 
posed, per se. The particular thing proposed must be con- 
sidered in reference to the effect which the general adoption 
and application of the principles on which it rests would 
work to the nation at large. 

From this point of view, in addition to its evident injustice, 
class payment for presumed national benefit certainly requires 
a most limited and considerate application. 

Secondly, with regard to the dependence of the “ national 
safety,” also, on the increased intelligence of the people. 

As a Christian nation, believing what we profess, we cannot 
receive the precept, that the mere extension of the intel- 
lectual powers and increased acquaintance with matters of 
intellectual acquirement, are safeguards against moral evil. 
All experience also disproves this. I willingly acknowledge 
that increased intelligence is desirable in respect to many 
objects of national importance. Now, very many persons 
demand increased secular knowledge for the people, as in itself 
® guarantee against moral and political evil. I must, how- 
ever, view intelligence, without religious principle, as anything 
but a source of safety. Our Government, up to the present 
time, has not given its aid to education without practically 
ensuring the needful means of securing Christian principle and 
knowledge; so that, while parents are as poor and ignorant 
as they now are, I feel satisfaction at every reasonable and 
equitable means, with such precautions, of raising the intel- 
lectual standard of our people up to the probable require- 


ments of their condition. But we must be just even in thie—- 
just to him who has to pay for the education, that is, the 
tax-payer; aye, and just, too, to the receiver of the edu- 
cation. I run some risk, perhaps, of obnoxious remark by 
adding that in the opinion of many benevolent and com- 
petent judges, a standard of acquirement—even if it were 
possible to be attained by our lower rustic class—might be 
too high to promote either their benefit or content. In 
some of our rural districts, even yet, a comparatively high 
intellectual standard is utterly inconsistent with, as well as 
impossible in, the present physical condition of the mass 
of the population. Speaking generally, high intellectual 
cultivation and continuously severe bodily exertion cannot 
co-exist; they are inconsistent with each other. A man’s 
educational feeling and appreciation will come to the standard 
of his outward circumstances more and more the longer 
he lives, whatever education he may have received in his 
boyhood. 

My own expectation is that the present high tide, as 
regards national education, is not unlikely, at no distant 
date, to somewhat ebb, and perhaps settle down into an 
average and practicable level. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WANT OF SCHOOLS IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


In the foregoing chapters I have considered to some extent 
the position of the “Parent,” the “Church,” the ‘ Land- 
owner,” and the “ Government,” in reference to the educa- 
tion of the rural poor in England. The next point on which 
it seems fitting to inform the reader is the following :— 
‘What educational deficiency actually exists in our rural 
districts ? ” 

There is a want in England of authentic, satisfactory infor- 
mation on many important public questions that have even 
become the subject of legislative consideration. I cannot find 
that in answer to the above question, as to the amount of 
educational deficiency in the rural districts, it is possible for 
me to do more than apply to a lately published Report of the 
National Society, namely, “The Statistics of the Church 
of England Schools for the Poor in England and Wales for 
the years 1866 and 1867.” This Report places before us the 
conditions of every parish in England and Wales, but it does 
not separate rural parishes from town and city parishes. 
Naturally, agricultural parishes would have somewhat small 
populations ; and I think we may safely set down the majority 
of those parishes with very small populations as agricultural, 
or nearly so. In such districts the great majority of schools 
belong, as already said, to the Church of England, and over 
the whole of agricultural England (except in Wales) we 
probably have not to make any very large allowance for the 
schools of other denominations in these parishes, which 
other schools would not, of course, appear in the statistics of 
Church of England Schools. 

The above-mentioned statistics of Church of England 
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schools show, as will be seen from the tables themselves 
below— 

1. That about 187 (supposed) agricultural parishes, with 
& population of probably about 40,000, are destitute of any 
means of week-day education for the poor. 

2. That about 1,138 (supposed) agricultural parishes, with 
a population of probably about 170,000, are themselves with- 
out such schools, but parents in them send their children 
to the schools of adjoining parishes. 

8. About 600 agricultural parishes have cottage or dames’ 
schools, 

As regards No. 1, the following is the statement of the 
National Society :— 


PARISHES (WITH POPULATIONS) DESTITUTE EITHER OF SKPARATE OR 
CONVENIENT ADJOINING SCHOOLS. 
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We shall be on the safe side in reckoning as agricultural 
parishes those parishes with populations up to 500. 

The above table would thus show 187 agricultural parishes. 

As regards No, 2, the following is the National Society's 
statement :— 


PARIGHES WITHOUT SCHOOLS, BUT SUPPLIED WITH EDUCATION IN 
ADJOINING PARISHES. 
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Adhering to the assumption that parishes with a popula- 
tion under 500 will generally be found to be agricultural, 
it appears that of the 1,855 parishes in the above table, 
1,188 parishes are agricultural parishes, with a population 
of probably about 170,000. Now, as regards these parishes, 
it is of course important to know whether, considering the 
position of the schools, the size of the parishes, and the 
nature of the roads, education is conveniently supplied to 
these destitute parishes by schools in adjoining parishes. 

Information on this point, accordingly, has been obtained 
by the National Society from resident clergymen, in 978 out 
of the 1,355 parishes referred to in the above table, and the 
following supplementary table is supposed to show the 
maximum distance which children, in parishes that have 
not church schools, walk to attend schools in parishes 
adjacent. 


TABLE, SHOWING MAXIMUM DISTANCE WALEED BY CHILDREN TO SCHOOLS 
IN ADJOINING PARISHES. 





Less than a mile. 
Between a mile and mile and half, 
Leas than four milés. 

Less than five miles. 


Less than two miles. 


Less than three miles. 


Less than two and a half miles. 
Leas than three and a half miles. 


This table, which, the reader will observe, refers, as above 
said, to only 973 out of 1,355 parishes, is very unsatisfactory 
tomy mind. It does not tell us from what starting point in the 
destitute parish the measurement is made. If the centre of 
the parish, or the site of the parish church is the starting 
point, what about the children who live in the most unfavour- 
ably situated part of the destitute parish? They must be 
much more distant than the tabular statement shows. Is 
the measurement taken as the crow flies, or is allowance 
made for deviations to cross streams? Even supposing the 
measurement to be taken as it ought to be taken, and as- 
suming that in all cases, the starting point is the residence of 
the majority of the children (which, from the nature of 
things, it cannot be), is it satisfactory, considering the English 
climate, the inferior clothing of the children, and the fact 
that nearly the whole of the children are under eleven years 
of age, that such distances as the above table shows, should 
intervene between the children and the place of week-day 
education? I draw the reader’s attention again to the 
advisability of more definite information as to the measuring 
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point in the neglected parish. One man’s experience does 
not go for much, but from what I know of the country, I 
have a strong impression that an official educational survey 
would show a very deficient provision for week-day educa- 
tion as regards the majority of the above 1,138 agricultural 
parishes, which have to send their children to schools in 
adjacent parishes. 

As regards No. 8, the following is the National Society’s 
statement. There are about 600 agricultural parishes 
which have no national or parochial schools. They have 
only cottage or dames’ schools. 16 per cent. of these 
parishes contain populations under 100; 53 per cent. of 
them populations between 100 and 300. These cottage or 
dames’ schools, at which about 14,000 scholars on the average 
attend, are “more or less under the superintendence of the 
clergy, and in a large number of instances partly supported 
by them, the dames receiving the schoolpence in addition to 
the parochial clergyman’s contributions. In these schools 
the Church Catechism is taught. The clergy often provide 
the books. The children are sometimes taken to church. 
Where the population of a parish is very small, the clergy find 
that a dame’s or cottage school is the only one practicable. 
If the area of a parish is extensive, and the sparse population 
in it is much scattered, it is found that two or three schools 
at different points are best adapted to the wants of the parish. 
The young children, especially on stormy and wet days, or 
when the lanes are partially blocked with snow, could not 
walk miles to a national school. When they become older, 
however, they generally go for their education to an adjoining 
parish,” if there is a school there. Such older children, 
belonging to parishes which have only cottage or dames’ 
schools, thus in reality add to the number of those children 
specified in statement No. 2, who have to go to schools in 
adjoining parishes. 

As regards these dames’ schools, I am of opinion that 
although we must class them as marking a deficient area, 
still a large proportion of them are doing useful work. They 
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are very different from the dames’ schools of an older time, 
described in the well-known lines of the poet Shenstone, or 
more recently, in 1840, by Mr. Baptist Noel and other 
inspectors. (See Minutes of Committee of Council, 1840-1.) 
The Reports of the Diocesan Inspectors of the present day 
show that many of these dames’ schools are creditable alike 
to teachers and scholars. Taking an average, however, of the 
whole of them, they are under the standard we desire. The 
school most suitable for our country parishes, in addition to, 
or in connection with, infant schools, is a school of a quality 
between the present dames’ schools, and the more pretentious 
Government-aided schools of the present day. 

Altogether, looking to the foregoing, and without need- 
lessly disparaging the dames’ schools, few will be inclined to 
dispute that there is a considerable area of deficient means 
of education for the puor in the country parishes of England. 

Another fact should be borne in mind by the reader, 
namely, that we have no information as to the number of 
school buildings throughout the country which are unfit for 
the purpose. I fear that many of them are badly placed, 
badly constructed, and badly ventilated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PARISHES THAT POSSESS SCHOOLS—— QUALITY AND COSI OF 
EDUCATION GIVEN IN THEM. 


Havine in the last chapter placed before the reader an 
approximate estimate of the number of agricultural parishes 
in England and Wales without schools, also the number of 
parishes having dames’ schools, and the character of such 
dames’ schools, I will now proceed to speak of those agricultural 
parishes that possess schools, not classed as dames’ schools. 
The schools (not dames’) in these latter parishes are either 
Government-aided, or entirely voluntary. The difference be- 
tween a dame’s school and these latter entirely voluntary 
schools which I speak of, is simply that the dame’s school is 
smaller, and has more infant scholars. The school building 
is generally inferior to the buildings for larger schools, and 
in many cases is only aroom rented. The support of the 
dame’s school may be equally voluntary with the others. 

I speak here first of the Government-aided schools in those 
agricultural parishes that possess schools, for the following 
reason :— 

We have no very definite authentic information respecting 
the results in the entirely voluntary schools as a whole, but 
we have such information as regards the Government-aided 
schools. After having ascertained, as nearly as possible, the 
education actually received in agricultural parishes in Govern- 
ment-aided schools, we may safely use the educational result 
as a standard whereby to measure the utmost extent of 
education received in the entirely voluntary schools (not 
dames’ schools) in agricultural parishes also. I say we may 
safely do this, as it is to be presumed that, asa rule, the 
Government-aided, and therefore Government-inspected, 
schools would be in advance of the merely voluntary. This 
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presumption is confirmed by the statements of several 
Government Inspectors. 

Though for the above reason I am obliged to take up first 
for consideration the case of the Government-aided schools in 
agricultural parishes, the reader will be good enough to bear 
in mind, that the great majority of the schools in agricultural 
parishes are entirely voluntary schools, not receiving money- 
aid from the Government. 

To speak, then, as above proposed, of the education 
actually given in Government-aided schools in agricultural 
parishes, and also to speak of the cost of such education. 

What is the education actually received in Government- 
aided schools in agricultural parishes ? 

Passing by, as unsatisfactory, mere individual statements, 
of which there exists a large and very mixed crop, I will 
endeayour to obtain an answer to this question from the 
Reports of the Committee of Council on Education. These 
Reports furnish a safe statement of the results of our 
elementary education for the nation generally, though the 
result as to the agricultural districts, considered separately, 
can only be obtained indirectly from them. We have 
no specific authenticated information as to the agricultural 
parishes considered by themselves. The indirect information 
is obtained by estimating the probably and almost necessarily 
inferior result in the rural districts, as compared with the 
national result as a whole. 

Speaking first of the national result, the reader will, I 
think, be very greatly surprised to learn that the Educa- 
tion Blue-book on this point shows that the net educa- 
tional apparent result in 1866, of our elaborate organisation 
and enormous expenditure for public elementary education 
in day-schools receiving Government aid was, to produce 
out of 800,000 day-scholars, who showed face at the aided 
schools in England and Scotland, about 100,000, in the follow- 
ing educational position, viz. the majority of them could barely 
read the easy parts of the Bible, or make out a simple shop-bill. 
(See the requirements, in Revised Code, of Standards, IV., 

V., VI.) 
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Now this attainment certainly does not reech by any 
means the standard I propose in this book. By reading I 
mean good reading, so thoroughly attained as to remain a 
permanent possession and advantage; and I mean arithmetic 
advanced far enough, and so thoroughly impressed on the 
mind as also to be a permanent possession ; writing the 
same. 

Of that portion of these 100,000 who merely reach the 
point of reading easy passages in the Bible and doing a little 
arithmetic to meet the requirements of the Government exami- 
nation, we may well ask, have they really received any mental 
culture worth the name? Also, be it observed, that the 
800,000 include England and Scotland; and as Scotch 
labouring children generally have more book-learning than 
English children of the same class, the statement tells 
additionally against the educational result in the case of the 
English rural poor. I have grave doubts if out of this 
100,000, even the most advanced scholars, who numbered 
about 21,000, namely, those qualified in 1866 to pass the 
highest Standard, VI., can be said to have received any real 
permanent mental culture. The reader can form his own 
opinion on this point, according to his observation and know- 
ledge of the effect of such an amount of education on the 
minds of young persons of the lower classes. There can, at 
all events, be little question, even in the mind of the 
ordinary reader, as to the intellectual condition of the multi- 
tude of scholars who pass out of school to work, with less of 
elementary knowledge than Standard IV. denotes. These 
children are not educated at all. Not only does the actual 
pigmy capacity of reading a little easy paragraph and writing 
a sentence from the same short paragraph, dictated word by 
word, with the addition of doing a simple division sum, depart 
from the child, but I imagine that the impression of this 
training has been too feeble to leave any influence whatever 
behind it on the general tone or habits of mental action; in 
short, I imagine, nay believe, that the child relapses into the 
condition of mind, as well as into the positive state of actual 
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ignorance. The reader will find abundant evidence on this 
point in the opinions of Her Majesty’s School Inspectors for 
1866, and also in other years. 

I have just said that the result for the Government-aided 
schools throughout the nation showed, in 1866, that only one 
scholar out of each eight passed the limited requirements 
of Standards IV., V., VI. 

I have also remarked on the actual educational position of 
the children thus having passed the above three standards. 

I will now, as far as may be, state the cducational results 
for the entire youthful poor class population, including, that 
is to say, both those above spoken of in Government-aided 
schools, and including also the poor children educated in 
unaided voluntary schools, dames’ schools, &c. 

The following statement shows the startling fact that only 
one in seventeen of the children of the poorer classes between 
the ages of three and fifteen throughout the nation generally, 
receives an amount of education calculated to be of any 
benefit in after life. Scarcely a trace of education probably 
remains on the minds of the remaining sixteen. A glance, 
as below, shows this proportion. 

The total number of children of the poorer classes between 
the ages of three and fifteen was estimated by Mr. Senior, a 
few years ago at 3,574,000.* 100,000 only out of 800,000 


* The whole number of children of all classes in England and Wales, 
between three and fifteen, is about 5,000,000. Of these a portion, about 
80,000, belong to the sects which reject all aid from the State. At least 
a fifth belong to the higher or middle classes, 336,000 are paupers, and 
ought to be educated by the public, and about 10,000 are in the State 
schools. There remain 3,574,000 children of the poorer classes to be 
educated by their own parents or by the public. 

The reader will observe that this number represents all the children 
of the poorer classes between the ages of three and fifteen. They cannot 
all be at school at once, unless every child attends school during all 
these years—that is, during twelve years. We know that, instead of 
twelve, they do not, on an average, attend more than five or six years, 
if that. ‘ 

Now, supposing the children on an average to attend about five or six 
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in “Government-aided ’’ schools pass annually the Standards 
IV., V., VI. Again, in the “entirely voluntary” schools, 
there are supposed to be about 1,100,000 scholars. I think 
we cannot in any fairness assume that more than 100,000 of 
these, at the utmost, are equal to a standard commensurate 
with the average standard reached by the scholars in the 
Government-aided schools; some believe a much less pro- 
portion. Therefore of the whole youthful labouring popula- 
tion, 200,000 only reach annually the Standards IV., V., VI.; 
in other words, only about one in seventeen. 


years, the whole number actually attending at one time would be some- 
thing like one half of those actually existing in the country; and so 
Mr. Senior’s figures very reasonably agree with the returns from all 
the schools, which show, in 1866, 800,000 in Government-aided schools 
and over a million (supposed) in unaided schools, dames’ schools, &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COST OF EDUCATION IN GOVERNMENT—AIDED 8CHOOLS. 


In the last chapter, I have specially endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the amount of education received by the poor in Govern- 
ment-aided schools. I will now speak of the cost of this 
education. 

What is the cost of educating each scholar in the “Govern- 
ment-aided” schools, who has succeeded in passing the 
standards above Standard ITI. ? 

I have shown from Government statistics, that, in 1866, 
about 100,000 children only in the Government-aided schools 
have passed this standard. Now, the expenditure from 
Education Grants on these schools, for the year ended 31st 
March, 1866, was £622,730 10s. 10d., classified according 
to the object of the grant, as shown in the following table :— 


£ ada 
1. In Annual Grants paid for 1865-6, in Scotland 
only, according to the Code of 1860, viz. :— 
Grants in Augmentation of the Salaries of certi- 
ficated Scoolmasters and Schoolmistressea .. 31,291 0 O 
Grants to pay the Stipends of Pupil-teachers, and 
Gratuities to the Schoolmasters and Schoolmis- 


tresses instructing them ... ae .. 34605 6 0 
Stipends to Assistant Teachers... oa .. 1,510 0 0 
Stipends to Teachers in Night Schools... ss 322 411 
Special Allowances for Drawing es i 196 3 4 
Grants to Industrial Classes in connection with 

Elementary Day Schools .. eee ile te 109 11 5 

2. Unexpired Pensions... webe. . vats ie. et 686 0 0 
Carried forward desig bg ... £68,719 5 8 





£ 24a. 
Brought forward ...  ... ... 68,719 5 8 
3. In Annual Grants to Elementary Schools in Eng- 
land and Wales, under the Revised Code, viz.:— 
For Day Scholars sas te ag 378,002 16 3 
For Evening Scholars . “ .. 10,002 19 3 
4. Towards building, enlarging, snd furnishing School 
premises ... .- 21,040 11 4 
5. In Annual Grants to Training Colleges we ege 69,934 14 2 
6. Administration :-— £ 28 a, 
For Inspection oe = eee 49,458 15 10 
For Office in London ... ... 20,047 8 0 
Contingencies of Office, viz. :-— 
£ «8 d. 
Extra Copying ... 256112 0 
Sundry Office Dis- : 10,000 he ® 
bursements ... 210 6 0 
2,771 18 0| 
Stamps on eee 
ments . ass 384 10 0 


Poundage o on Post-Office Orders 236712 6 
7. Discontinued :— 


Capitation Granta under the Old Code in England 
and Wales ... 


In Books, Maps, Diagrams, ad Scientific 
Apparatus ... “s 

Payments made from the Vote for Public Ednea- 
tion, ie the eee in ee 1850, saa and 
1854 .. a 


Total § £622,730 10 10 


It therefore costs the Government, including all expenses, 
about siz pounds per head, to produce in the Government- 
aided schools these 100,000 scholars, the majority of whom 
are just able to read, write, and cypher, in an imperfect 
manner. I make, in this calculation, no account of the 
other inferior and almost wholly uneducated scholars. Now, 
the Government contribution is supposed to form about 
one-third (some say one-fourth) of the total expense con- 
nected with the aided schools. 
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On the above calculations, therefore, it costs at least about 
£18 to £20 per head per annum for each labourer’s child 
who can just read, write, and cypher in the manner above 
described. When I say that this sum goes a long way to- 
wards the total annual value of the labour of an adult un- 
skilled labourer, the reader will require no further comment 
on the fact. It is simply monstrous, from any conceivable 
point of view. 

The general result of the inquiries of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Popular Education in England, (Report, page 343,) 
is that the whole expense of offering a good elementary 
education to a child in aday school is about 30s. a year, and 
that little more than one-third of that sum can be obtained 
from parents and friends. The remainder must come from 
the liberality of individuals, or from the State. This state- 
ment appears at first sight wonderfully to clash with the 
result I have above placed before the reader; but investiga- 
tion will show that it is only at first sight that this apparent 
contradiction startles us. 

The statement of the Royal Commissioners rests upon the 
fact that the expense of offering efficient education to each 
child is 30s. a year, not including rent of school premises 
where rent is paid, and not including cost of inspection and 
central administration. My calculation, which includes the 
three latter, and all other expenses connected with the cduca- 
tion of poor children, is based on the experienced fact, that 
out of every ‘eight to whom education is offered, one only 
receives the proffered boon. 


Reat Causes or THE aBOVE Unsartisractory Resu ts. 


The immediate cause of the large failure of our educa- 
tional efforts above shown, is the insufficient number of 
hours’ teaching to the children throughout the year. This 
insufficient attendance of the children is to be largely attri- 
buted to the poverty and rude condition of the mass of the 
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people, which make parents unable to forego the children’s 
earnings, and prevent any wholesome appreciation of 
education. The agricultural population can, I believe, to a 
large extent, be relieved gradually from this condition by 
beneficent legislation in various directions; also, and especially, 
by a larger performance of moral duties towards them on the 
the part of their superiors. Improvement, however, will take 
place slowly, and nothing is more certain than that this im- 
provement will show itself not in the matter of education 
alone, but in the physical and intellectual condition of the 
people in all respects. A highly educated population in a low 
physical condition, is the mere vision of unobservant and un- 
reasoning enthusiasts. In all conditions of life, intellectual 
and social cultivation is repressed, and often wholly lost sight 
of in the struggle for the mere necessaries of daily human 
existence. Let this struggle be mitigated, and almost uni- 
versally we witness the until then repressed desire for improve- 
ment. For instance, take the case of a workman who, after 
perhaps a long period of involuntary cessation from work, gets 
into regular employment. He soon, except he is a dissipated, 
bad man, begins to think of the education of his children, or of 
little improvements in his own position and domestic arrange- 
ments—in a word, he begins to aspire to that which, if 
pursued without excess and under due regulation, will really 
tend to bring about much that we desire to be brought about. 

I will go much further than this. Though I do not say 
that the absence of worldly distress and anxiety, and the 
possession of some hours’ leisure, make a man godly, or moral 
or civilised; I do say that it is possible, aye, very possible, 
for physical degradation, half-rewarded toil, wretched, un- 
seemly concomitants of housing, insufficient and coarse food, 
to form an aggregate of pressure acting most unfavourably 
upon the moral position,and upon the educational appreciation 
of an individual, or a population. Speaking generally, as 
far as human agency is concerned, it is obvious that one great 
step has been taken in the direction of religious, moral, and 
social improvement generally, when the wretched influences 


of squalor, indecent housing, pinching poverty and insufficient 
bodily support have been banished. Will the reader be 
good enough to bear in mind what he must so often have 
witnessed in daily life? 

So strong is this natural tendency of means and leisure in 
developing some attempt or other to improve an existing 
condition, that it is almost sure to display itself in some form 
or other—nay, we may almost say that when a man ccases to 
have a want, he immediately creates for himself a fancy. 
He must be at something which, from his point of view, is 
an improvement. The great matter is that the point of view 
should be a right one 

Now, if the English agricultural labourers, as a class, were 
in a better condition, the peasant would display this common 
tendency of humanity: he would wish improvement. Only 
then let the best means be taken to instruct and enlighten 
him, so that his point of view should be a right one. 

So far as I can judge, after an anxious and complete con- 
sideration of the whole matter as regards the agricultural 
districts, I believe that the existing machinery for the educa- 
tion of the rural poor, modified and supplemented as I shall 
propose in this book, is more likely to produce satisfactory 
results than proposals founded upon different principles. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS (1870). 


I wit here so far recapitulate as to say that I have in the 
preceding part of this work, considered to some extent the 
position and duties of the “Parent,” the ‘‘Church,” the 
“‘ Landowners,” and the “ Government,” as regards the educa- 
tion of the rural poor. I have also estimated the number of 
country parishes without schools; and further, the amount 
and cost of education received in Government-aided schools. 
I now come to consider what remedies should be applied to 
the educational deficiencies generally existing in the agricul- 
tural districts. 

This stage of my work brings me at once to confront the 
present proposals of the Government (1870). 

From these proposals I select the four following leading 
points :— 

1. It is proposed by the Government no longer to require 
from a school, as a condition of obtaining an annual grant, 
that it should be in connection with a religious denomination 
or that religious instruction shall be given in the school. 

2. Compulsion of scholars to attend schools. 

3. The formation of educational districts. 

4. Conscience clause. 

As regards point 1, I refer my reader to Chapter XVIII. 

As regards point 2, I dissent from compulsory education, 
and propose inducement in place of compulsion. The reader 
will find this matter discussed in Chapters XIV., XV., XVI. 

As regards point 3, I consider the formation of educational 
districts as proposed by the Government objectionable, as 
opening the door to a possible, perhaps probable extension of 
the rating system, and thus largely endangering our present 
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voluntary position, which the Government itself is desirous of 


securing. 

For the full discussion of this subject the reader is referred 
to Chapter XX. 

As regards point 4, the real inefficiency of conscience 
clauses is discussed in Chapter XVIII. 

The Government offer, if their Bill is carried, a revision of 
the Minutes of the Educational Department as to the condi- 
tions upon which money is at present granted to schools. 

In Chapter XXII. the reader will find this subject dis- 
cussed as regards certain very important conditions of 
grants ; also my suggestions as to the employment of suitable 
and less expeusive teachers, establishments, &c., connected 
with country schools. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
EXISTING VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


As regards existing voluntary schools in the country dis- 
tricts, my desire is to take no steps that can in any way 
damage them, and for the following reasons :— 

The reader will bear in mind that in the earlier portion of 
this book I have expressed an opinion that while the country, 
socially, is what it is now, the education of the poor generally, 
even to a useful point, is a matter, to say the least of it, of very 
great difficulty, whether by a “national” or any other scheme. 
The more clearly and fully this difficulty of carrying the 
education of the children of the poor to a point of utility is 
understood and appreciated, the more desirous will men of 
practical ability and judgment be not to lose or risk what, 
under such difficulties as I have just alluded to, has been 
already gained. 

I feel sure that in the country parishes this opinion is 
very generally entertained. What I mean is this: Not- 
withstanding the depressed condition of large sections of the 
rural population, still, under the present system, a certain, 
and indeed, comparatively, a valuable amount of educational 
appreciation has grown up in country districts. It is reason- 
able to presume that if no additionally adverse causes stand 
in the way, this appreciation of education will, in the course 
of time, more fully reach the labouring classes, and, in the 
event of their improved physical condition, spread widely 
among them. The increase of general intelligence in this 
country has been steadily progressing for many years past, 
and as such varied and active instrumentality exists for the 
same result, I think it but reasonable to calculate that the 
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desire for bettering the mental condition of the people will 
not lapse into disregard and indifference. It may and 
probably will, as before observed, settle down into less 
elevated attempts and expectations than at present, but we 
have no reason to conclude that this desire for educating the 
masses will either pass away, or adopt a standard below that 
of practical utility and sound discretion for our country 
labourers and our people generally. Taking, then, a prac- 
tical view of the matter, particularly in the country parishes, 
it does not appear to me commonly prudent to attempt 
to knock down, or to essay to do without, a system which 
already exists, and which has, so far, successfully effected its 
object, merely to experiment with some other system, the 
success of which, on this given point of appreciation, is 
problematical. 

The schools now existing have grown to a considerable 
extent in accordance with the wants, feelings, circum- 
stances, and necessities of the people. They have engaged 
the benevolent zeal of a large number of persons, and 
have an existing organisation. To point out their defects 
would probably be an easy task. But in estimating the 
charges made against the existing schools, we must bear 
in mind not only their extensive teaching organisation, 
but especially the educational appreciation which they 
have produced. This educational appreciation, or what- 
ever we may call it, such as it is, is the educational fact of 
the age, in connection with popular education in England. 
It is something which, evidently, legislation could not easily 
create; something which we should not know how to get if 
it did not now exist. This appreciation, in short, te the 
exact state of feeling respecting education which the strongest 
advocates of popular education wish to have. 

Estimating this important point, I advocate decisively the 
encouragement of the existing schools in country parishes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MEANS OF SECURING INCREASED ATTENDANCE OF SCHOLAES. 


THE insufficient attendance of the children at school—an 
evil closely connected with the depressed physical condition 
of the parents—is the greatest practical difficulty we have 
to contend with in the matter of popular education. The 
attendance is irregular and insufficient, that is to say, the 
teacher has not the opportunity of working on the children’s 
minds continuously for a sufficient number of hours per year. 
There ought to be more attendances during those years of the 
children’s lives, when they can attend school with the mini- 
mum of disadvantage to the labourer’s household, and to the 
children’s own industrial training. 

I am satisfied, by my own observation and by the evidence 
on the point before the public, that, as a matter of fact, chil- 
dren who have been educated up to the age of seven in a good 
infant school, can be taught in three years afterwards to read, 
write, and cypher, provided they receive a fair amount of 
instruction, as far as possible continuously, day after day. 
To do any good in educating peasant boys, or any other 
youths, I am aware that instruction must be continuous. If 
this could be secured, and suitable infant schools encouraged, 
children might have at ten sufficient education for the 
ordinary purposes of a labourer’s life. Thus far for the 
amount of peasant education attainable at ten years of age. 

But, though I assent to the truth of these statements, there 
are two other aspects of this matter which operate much on 
my judgment, and lead me to advocate practically a different 
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course for the children. Greatly as I wish to increase the 
school attendances of the children, I would not begin too 
much schoolwork at too early an age, which might impair 
their bodily vigour. Also, I would prefer that the children 
should not give up their book learning at so early an age as 
ten, for fear of its greatly escaping them. 

For the sake of their health, that in their very early years 
they might have plenty of open air, and for the sake of their 
retaining their acquirements, I would say “name twelve in 
place of ten years.” 

I will show how we should attempt to get increased school 
attendance, even up to twelve, by small money grants to 
parents and scholars. 

I have named the ten years old standard in case we cannot 
obtain the adoption of the preferable one—the twelve years 
old standard. 

I will now endeavour to show the readcr how the above 
evil of insufficient attendance should be met, and on what 
principle, namely, on the principle that six boys, reasonably 
and usefully educated, present a far more satisfactory result 
than eight or nine boys with a mere smattering, almost 
useless in after life. 

In private schools, of course, there is plenty of atten- 
dance by the scholars. The failure in results would probably 
arise from having too few masters—possibly from other 
causes. 

But, in any case, what would the private schoolmaster do? 

In any private school a very clearly efficient remedy for 
the evil, whatever it might be, would immediately be adopted, 
namely, the enforcement of regulations which, if limiting or 
even reducing the number of pupils, would secure, as far as 
possible, the due education of those remaining under instruc- 
tion; or if the number of masters were not sufficient for the 
number of scholars, the employment of more masters,—in 
one word, the remedy would be suited to the evil. The 
same principles of action apply to national elementary edu- 
cation. I repeat that the chief evil is insufficient attendance. 


Let, then, such an amount of attendance by the scholars be 
secured as shall allow of a result more commensurate with 
the money outlay. 

I have quoted in Chapter IV. Mr. Walter’s opinion that, 
as a rule, the poor people in some districts, even now, are 
very willing, under due influence, to send their children to 
school. I agree with him entirely; still, we must believe 
that a large number of the country labouring class do not 
at present fully appreciate the value of the education offered 
to their children, notwithstanding the explanations and 
entreaties of schoolmasters and managers of schools; and 
that, as already said, many of the labourers also are unable 
from poverty to forego the earnings of their children, and 
send them to school. 

How is the inability of the one portion of this class and 
the indifference of the other portion to be met? I should 
say, by giving to those at present unable, the assistance and 
stimulus of a small money reward, and by personal influence 
of superiors over the unwilling, who additionally would be 
influenced by the stimulus of the money reward, which must 
of course be open to both portions of this class. 

If it is desired not merely to offer, but really to secure 
education, it is, I repeat again, absolutely necessary that an 
increased number of individual attendances of the scholars 
per year should take place. At the present time the Govern- 
ment gives, at the end of each year, to the managers of 
schools which submit to inspection and the other conditions, 
a certain sum per scholar according to the average number 
in attendance at the morning and afternoon meetings, not 
being less than 400, of their school. The Government also 
gives a certain sum for every scholar who has attended more 
than 200 morning or afternoon meetings of the school. 

Now, under the present regulations, the results are, as 
before shown, very unsatisfactory. These results cannot, 
speaking generally, be attributed to the employment of incapable 
masters, for certificated masters are employed; nor do we 
find it alleged that, speaking generally, the unsatisfactory 


results arise from want of more masters ; they clearly, therc- 
fore, do arise from the insufficient number of hours’ teaching 
throughout the year to the children. This last cause is one 
which would weaken, and almost paralyse the efforts of any 
preceptor, however efficient, or however zealous, even with 
boys of a superior class socially. 

I propose that the Government grants given to the mana- 
gers of the school for extra attendances of the scholars 
should, in part or in whole (a part would probably suffice), 
be employed as occasion might require, in paying moncy 
premiums to parents for extra attendances of their children, 
and to scholars, as incitements to industry in the school. 
The question now arises, “ How is the money deficicncy 
caused—-by taking from the General School Fund the Govern- 
ment grant, or part of it, and giving it to parents and scholars, 
to be made up?” I answer, “ By not requiring in Govern- 
“ ment-aided schools the employment of masters competent 
“to teach more than poor boys are required to know or 
“ entitled to demand from us; also by other reductions of 
expense which I will mention in a succeeding part of this 
“work; and if this saving is not sufficient, by a small 
“ additional Government grant.” 

In case no savings can be effected, and an additional 
Government grant be refused by Parliament, all we can do 
is to fall back on a proposition which I will soon place 
before the reader to reduce the number of scholars, which 
would effect a considerable saving for the General School 
Fund. 

My principle is, that it is better to educate a certain 
number usefully, than a large number only up to a point, 
not of utility, but of nominal advantage only. 

The maximum portion of the Government grant to be 
expended in money premiums for parents and scholars in the 
educational division might be fixed by authority, but the 
local governing body of the school might be allowed to 
pay that amount within the year, by a graduated acale 
of payments for attendances over 200 attendances,—the 
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seale to be approved by the Committee of Council, and 
printed and affixed to the school doors. A copy of the 
scale in large clear print, and on stiff paper, to be delivered 
at every cottage within the educational division. 

This graduation of payments would thas be arranged in 
different districts, so as to be specially effective in securing 
attendance by the scholars in the seasons when there were 
the greatest temptations to absence.* 


* To show how money considerations practically affect the edu- 
cational progress of the children of the poor, I will remind the reader 
here of the regulations successfully carried out in certain schools. 
These regulations act by means of a fine for neglect. My proposals for 
rustic education would act by means of a reward for care. Both, how- 
ever, rest on really the same ground—money consideration. 

Graduated fees, reculated by the supposed ability of the parenta to 
pay, are gradually, in many districts, superseding the fixed weekly 
charge of ld. and 2d. The practice is almost universal in Scotland, and 
the fees in many Scotch parish schools also are regulated by the child’s 
progress from the lower to the higher classes of the school. 

I know several English country schools in which the school fees have 
been doubled or considerably increased, but to every child who has 
attended regularly for a month, or given good reason for non-atten- 
dance, the amount by which the fees were raised is returned at the end 
of the month. This plan has been successful. 

Again, in workmen’s schools established by Railway Companies, or 
the proprietors or managers of large works, for the education of the 
workmen's children, the expense is met by compulsory stoppages from 
the wages of the men employed. The stoppages are graduated and 
the arrangement works well ; more especially when left in the hands 
of a committee of the workmen, supervised by the manager. The stop- 
pages are made in three different ways. 

1. From the wages of all the men employed, whether they have 
children or not. In some cases no demand is made on the men for the 
education of their children beyond this stoppage. In others, a small 
fee in addition has to be paid by them. 

2. From the wages of those men only who are provided with houses 
by the employers, and who are generally married men. 

3. From the wages of all workmen having children between the ages 
of six and twelve, at a certain rate per child per month, whether the 
children are sent to school or not. 


If the expectation of a yearly payment had not the desired 
effect upon parents, another plan must be tried, namely, 
paying at shorter dates. 

School fees, unless abated in individual cases, should, in 
accordance with the sentiments I have already expressed on 
the subject, be charged as usual to the parents. 

I believe that our present expenditure would go far in 
working out the above proposition, perhaps be nearly suffi- 
cient. If more money were required for my plan, and the 
nation were not willing to pay more, we must resort to the 
other alternative, painful as it may be, which I have above 
mentioned—we must reduce the number of scholars. Instead 
of 800,000, we must take 700,000, or less; it is better to 
educate seven than pretend to educate eight. 

The reader will have noticed that my proposal is not 
limited to parents. 

If it were found that the funds were sufficient, I have 
proposed that, in order to aid the effort to stimulate scholar 
as well as parent, a small reward should be given to the 
boys—a money reward for progress. Let us do, in fact, what 
we do in schools where no means are neglected to get the 
boys on. Why throw aside a principle, recogniscd as a good 
principle in our highest educational establishments, and 
indeed in life generally, just when we come to a class 
among whom its action would be specially efficient? The 
reader will call to mind what really are money advantages 
offered to scholars, under the various forms of scholar- 
ships, fellowships, college livings, prizes at private schools, &c. 
He must also have observed how great a stimulus a small 
reward is to a peasant boy. What will he not do for a 
penny ? 

As regards infant schools, a subject of vital importance in 
country parishes, and also in towns, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
29th December, 1869, suggests for the country parishes “an 
unpretentious, genuine infant school, either apart or under 
the same roof as the village school, which should be at once 
a home and a place of instruction for little ones from three 
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to seven, where the elder children would bring the younger: 
ones; the former would be taught to read, and the latter at 
least be taken care of. If possible, one simple and nourish- 
ing meal should be provided during the day, and the whole 
should be presided over by a patient, painstaking young 
woman of appropriate capacity and education. The fact that 
the children would be fed as well as looked after would 
induce even very poor parents to contribute part of their 
wages for a purpose, the benefit of which would be suffi- 
ciently present and tangible for them to understand. It is 
common enough for little girls in the middle classes to read 
well at the age of six, and in properly managed infant 
schools, both boys and girls do so at eight years old.” 

I think this a very good suggestion, particularly the dinner. 
We must remember, however, there is a time for all things. 
Very young children, whose future lot is to be one of the 
hardest manual labour, would be better employed playing 
about, and busying themselves out of doors in fine weather, 
than sitting on schoolroom benches in a constrained position. 
After a certain age was reached—an age beyond three—some 
such plan as the above might be found useful, if the schools 
were accessible, the hours short, and a playground and good 
toys were provided, as well as the dinner. 

A dinner of good Australian meat, or soup, could be pro- 
vided for less than a penny per child, and its preparation 
would enable a mistress to instruct the girls in cookery— 
one of the things they most need instruction in. 

Mr. Forster, in his speech, 17th February, 1870, made an 
excellent suggestion for amending the Industrial Schools Act, 
namely, that children should be enabled to get their dinners, 
together with their teaching, without being taken away 
entirely from their parents. 

I am aware that many will say that if you give the poor 
money to encourage them to educate their children, you are 
teaching them to undervalue education.* This is not only 


* “We area people drowned in hypocrisy ; saturated with it to the 
bone.” —Carlyle. 
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very incorrect, but very unfair; their necessities make them 
often keep their children from school to work and obtain 
means of living. Why does not the rich man undervalue 
education, when he seeks scholarships and other money advan- 
tages for his sons? I believe that a slight money reward will 
not in any way depreciate the estimate of education. The 
peasants will simply look at education very much as they did 
before, and look at your shilling as in no unhappy connection, 
as far as they are concerned, with their boys’ learning. 

Again, it may be said to me, suppose you carry out your 
scheme, and arrange all this, how can you secure that the 
peasant’s child shall remain at school ycars enough for a 
useful result? Perhaps this cannot be undeviatingly secured, 
but this insecurity must affect any plan whatsoever, and con- 
sequently must not be allowed to form any element of 
consideration in the comparison of proposals for securing 
attendance. The advocate of compulsion comes forward at 
this point with his proposition. 

Shall we, then, attempt to force the scholars into the 
school, and to keep them there by fining and imprisoning 
their parents ? The answer to this question should be delibe- 
rately given, and I will accordingly proceed to deal with it 
separately in the three following chapters. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Ong of the principal public questions of the day is the 
question of the extent to which the children of the poor 
should be subject to the care and direction of the State for 
the purpose of their education. I have, at page 30, stated 
my opinion that a State is justified in giving education to 
those children who have no parents, and in assisting to offer 
it to the children of incapable though willing parents. 
Some, however, whose opinions are highly influential and 
worthy of attention, go farther than this, and favour an 
extensive interference of the State by way of compulsion in 
education. Mr. Gladstone’s Government, after very much 
thought on the matter, permitted Mr. Forster, on the 17th of 
February, 1870, to put before the House of Commons the 
principle of direct compulsion. As above observed, my own 
decision is adverse to compulsion. 

Compulsion in education would not be submitted to by 
the higher classes in England. As one parent among others 
whose lot is cast comparatively in a pleasant place, I candidly 
say in the words of an old Scottish worthy—John Fullarton, 
of Carleton—“ I would byde all straits humanitie can beare,” 
rather than submit to any such State interference as between 
myself and my own children. This being so, I could not 
readily make up my mind to advocate compulsion for the 
education generally of the children of the poorer classes. 

If the rich man can say to the poor, “ Your children, for 
“the good of the State, must be educated as we shall pre- 
“acribe,” the pour, on the same plea of benefit to the State, 
might claim to prescribe some course of invigorating training 


for the children of the rich—for instance, a period of 
arduous, unpaid public service, naval, military, or civil. 
They might support such a proposition on the ground 
that the luxurious inactivity of the rich, no less than 
the ignorance of the poor, is a serious evil in a State. I 
shall not attempt here to decide which is the greater 
evil.* 

Compulsion would clearly be unjust in the case of the 
agricultural labouring parent. Much as I most heartily 
desire that the labourer’s children should be educated, and 
educated also towards God as well as towards man, I cannot 
feel that it is just to compel him to give them this benefit, 
more especially as long as we leave him in his present condi- 
tion of poverty and struggle. It is not just to leave him, from 
one generation to another, in the recorded position of the 
English rural poor of our times, and yet compel him thus to 
sacrifice part of his means of supporting his family. 

The shillings his children must be compelled to forego are 
an important fraction of his entire means of living. The 
sacrifice by the labourer, in some parts of the country, would 
be equivalent to the pressure of an income tax of 20 to 30 
per cent. upon wealthier persons. No; cndeavour to im- 
prove his condition generally, and then, as already said, in 
my opinion he will not want any compulsion to make him 
educate his children. He will be pleased to do it. (See, 
for instance, Mr. Walter's opinion, quoted at page 13.) 

But even if a species of compulsion should then be 
legalised, at any rate, to take away the opportunities of work 
for his children from a well-to-do labourer, would press on 
him far less heavily than it would do on a labourer, all whose 
means can barely suffice to support what is now too fre- 


* Sir Salar Jung, perhaps the ablest and most successful native states- 
man in Hindostan, lately proposed extensive amendments in the 
constitution of the Nizam’s Government. One principle adopted by 
him was that nobles with large hereditary landed possessions should be 
compelled to perform arduous public services gratuitously as a return 
for the enjoyment of their possessions. 
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quently an object of the world’s commiseration, namely, a 
country labourer’s neglected and rudely existing family. The 
sting of compulsory legislation would be to a certain extent 
drawn. 

Even if it were proposed to punish a recalcitrant country 
labourer, merely by refusing to his uneducated offspring the 
opportunity of taking work offered, without an educational 
certificate, this, really, would be a heavy punishment. This 
is the line on which it is proposed by some that legislation 
should proceed. But I must observe, that taking away the 
means of earning is only one step short of fining the 
labourer, and perhaps nothing can show more clearly the 
hardship of compulsion, under present circumstances, than 
the view of the prohibition to work asa fine—a fine in our law 
being frequently equivalent to its alternative, imprisonment, 

The above considerations are obvious ones to any person 
acquainted with the condition of the lower rural population, 
or who has studied the numerous accounts of their condition 
which have been lately published. 

A wider and deeper objection, however, than the above, 
applies to the proposition of compulsory education generally 
in England. The objection is this: that the proposition is 
hostile, and indeed absolutely opposed to the freedom of 
conscience and action which every Englishman claims. This 
objection is a weighty objection in the eyes of every one who 
has measured, and duly appreciates, the foundations of our 
English liberty and power. 

I come to the above conclusion on the following grounds :— 

Instruction by teachers in schools throughout the English 
nation cannot practically be limited to the mere means of 
learning, namely, reading and writing; that is to say, in 
communicating these, the teacher is sure to give a religious 
and moral bias one way or other to the scholars. Even could 
it be otherwise, I do not say compulsion would be justifiable ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is impossible, speaking in general 
terms, that any provisions whatever could ensure throughout 
the country the mere teaching of reading and writing only ; 
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that is to say, I repeat, without the teacher accompanying 
his instructions to his pupils with more or less of religious 
and moral direction and enforcement. 

In the case of instruction in the mere mechanical arts, a 
precise course and limit of direction can readily be marked 
out. Not so in reading and writing, nor in education gene- 
rally. Here, the teacher, as long as human nature remains 
what it is, must largely, and of deliberation, influence the 
views and opinions as well as the mental habits and action 
of the scholars. The teacher, in fact, moulds the scholars 
every minute. Day by day he sows seeds, not on “realms 
and clouds of shadow,” but on the minds and hearts of the 
children. These seeds will grow into principles, motives, 
tendencies affecting their future lives; nay, reaching beyond 
this worldly scene. I believe, with Mr. A. R. Hope (“ Book 
about Boys”’), that the great majority of teachers in this 
country do and must regard their scholars, not as “ recep- 
‘‘tacles for grammar and copy-book precepts, but as young 
“and blessed human beings, with minds to be matured, hearts 
“to be won, and souls to be saved.” If any onc could be 
found who did not regard his scholars somewhat after this 
wise, he would not be a teacher; he would be an ourang- 
outang, or a gorilla. 

Assuming, then, that it is not possible, nor desirable if 
possible, in reality to separate throughout the schools of a 
nation the intellectual from the moral instruction, nor in 
fact the moral from the religious, with what consistency, 
adhering to the principle of freedom of conscience—a prin- 
ciple of action established and rooted among us—can you 
compel a man to educate his children in your views and your 
principles? On what ground do you propose to force your 
religion and your morality on another, or the children of 
another, obliging him, under pain of fine or imprisonment, 
to send his children to be educated as you wish ? 

I am aware that, on a superficial view, it may seem almost 
perverse on my part to urge objections to a course of public 
action, proposed as a means for securing to poor children a 
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training which, I have admitted above, must, if properly con- 
ducted, necessarily more or less benefit body, soul, and mind. 
The reader will do me the common credit to observe that I 
do not object to the end, but that I do object to the means. 
I do not object to the above real benefit ; I hail it with every 
satisfaction. I only object to forcing a man to receive for his 
children a teaching, however beneficial. I should hail with 
delight the conversion of an infidel to Christianity, but I do 
not feel justified in forcing him to become outwardly a Chris- 
tian. Upon the same principles, I cannot see how I am 
justified in compelling the education, however good, of an 
agricultural labourer’s child; so far from it, that I should 
view a system of force on this point as the first step to, and in, 
a more serf-like condition of his class. A single generation, 
perhaps, might not show any bad result distinctly visible ; but 
what would a century show—a century of laws that were 
gradually unmanning the population? I cannot view with 
complacency the sinking of a large section of the people from 
the position of rational and responsible beings. The tendency 
of modern life in England, and of some part of our modern 
legislation, is rather to nurse up docile citizens, than to allow 
the free development of human nature in individuals. If we 
proceed too far in this direction, the gulf, already too wide, 
between the rich and the poor in this country, will be 
widened, not narrowed; and the danger that does attend, 
and ever must attend, the undue relative position of the com- 
ponent classes of society in a nation, will loom, to my mind, 
inauspiciously in the future. 

Holding these opinions strongly, I naturally enquire what 
is to be said on the other side. So far as is shown by the 
writings and speeches of the day, the advocates of compul- 
sory education embody their ideas in favour of it mainly 
under the following heads :— 

(1.) That compulsory education is a duty incumbent on 
the State. 

(2.) That compulsory education is for the public in- 
terest. 
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(8.) That you cannot otherwise get the children into the 
schools. 

(4.) That children have a right to claim education from 
the State. 

The two first of these assertions are in fact only two 
forms for saying the same thing. If a practicable course of 
action is for the interest of a nation, it immediately becomes 
the duty of Government to adopt it. The validity of these 
two assertions, and also of the fourth, depends simply upon 
the soundness or unsoundness of the principle that freedom 
of conscience is, in the long run, favourable to national 
welfare. 

As I have said, education throughout this nation must 
practically include religious and moral teaching and bias; 
accordingly, compulsory education, enforcing certain reli- 
gious, moral, &c., tendencies, is a violation of the principle 
of freedom of conscience. 

In every question it is needful to take, not a limited 
view, embracing only a part of the question, but a view 
comprehending everything connected with the matter in 
hand. Let us suppose a man marking out his line of direc- 
tion for a road or a march. He makes his observations from 
a low hillock, and his line of direction appears altogether 
suitable. As an additional test of this suitability, he ascends 
a higher hill for observation, and now he comes in view of 
an obstacle that at once causes him to reject what before 
seemed so desirable. The greater cause overrules the less. 
So in this matter of compulsory education; viewed from 
one point, the direction, that is, the proposal, seems good. 
Test it by viewing the proposal from the far higher ground 
on which I condemn compulsion, and I conceive few will 
hesitate to agree with me. 

It is one thing to give education to orphan or deserted 
children, or to offer it to the children of incapable though 
willing parents, but quite another thing to propose compul- 
sion generally in the education of children of the lower 
labouring population, or any mass of the people. In con- 
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sidering the latter proposition, we have to bear in mind 
what other principle we are knocking down, and have to 
compare the value of the two, and retain, as before suggested, 
the more valuable one. I donot know what addition compul- 
sion would make to the present number of scholars through- 
out the country, but would we, for the sake of securing edu- 
cation to this additional number, be content virtually to set 
aside a principle which history tells us the whole energies of 
England have been exerted to secure, and the benefits of the 
application of which are matters not of probability but of 
fact—I mean the principle of freedom of conscience? 

My opinion upon the whole question is, that any benefit 
to the State from directly compelling the education of the 
people, is outweighed in the long run by the practical infrac- 
tion of the above principle. 

Speaking of the rural population, I would ask the reader’s 
careful consideration of the following views. The bulk of 
our rural population are in a confessedly indifferent worldly 
condition, in a worse moral condition in various respects, 
and, according to evidence of Church of England clergymen, 
already quoted, in a very unsatisfactory religious condition. 
The upper classes in the present period are in a condition of 
unprecedented enjoyment, wealth, and luxury. Now degrade 
the mass of our country labourers further by practically 
taking out of their hands, by legal enactment, the control of 
their offspring, and thus officially declaring them unfit for 
such a trust, pray, what of a man have you left? Is such 
a population the likely one to meet one of those crises which 
in the history of nations is almost sure to arrive, at more or 
less distant intervals of time ? 

I will illustrate the above by a broad and familiar example. 
What is the instrumentality through which Protestant 
nations, as a rule, exceed Roman Catholic countries in 
national vigour and progression ? 

In reply to this question, I say that, as a general rule, if 
you master the leading powers of any man’s soul, you master 
the man utterly. Romanism—the most gigantic human 
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tyranny on record—by forbidding individual judgment and 
freedom of conscience, cripples the great leading power 
of men’s souls, and all the rest is crippled with it. Pro- 
testant countries are comparatively vigorous through the free 
spirit that has not consented to allow its arm to be shortened, 
and strike short blows in the one great matter of human 
existence—I mean spiritual and everlasting interests. I can- 
not conceive that the mind, which has voluntarily resigned 
its full office in the great matter, can retain its full office 
in the minor matter—namely, the matter of this world’s 
affairs. 

If a compulsory system were adopted throughout the rural 
districts of England, the effect, with a Protestant denomina- 
tional system of education, would be somewhat as follows. 
The present denominational system occupies the ground, and 
it is not proposed to disturb it. In the rural districts, then, 
compulsion would simply mean compulsion to attend Church 
of England schools. Though I fully value these schools, I 
should not be inclined to place the population, by legal 
enactment, compulsorily under even their disposal. 

I should not be disposed to do so, both from my regard to 
the principle of freedom of conscience, and also from the 
following considerations. Does there scem in this country 
at this moment, so decided a feeling against Romanism on 
the part of those who are chiefly influential in these schools 
as to make us, with entire confidence, entrust to them 
further a practical control, as I have shown above that 
educating directly gives, over the opinions of our people? 
Have we any right to compel Protestant parents to this risk 
with their children ? 

I name Romanism on account of the Romanising ten- 
dencies of a large portion of the Church of England at this 
day, as well as on account of the spiritual and political 
dangers of Romanism itself. Has not, unhappily even in 
the Church of England, the flock but too often been left to 
lead the shepherd? During the Romanising tendencies of 
the last few years, has not the sound feeling of the people 
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themselves checked a course of action which the digni- 
taries of the Church itself, from whatever causes, failed in 
checking? These are not promising recollections under 
which to give still further powers into the hands of the 
above influential classes, that is to say, the managers of schools 
and the clergy. 

In the words of Cromwell (Speech I., Little Parliament, 
4th July, 1653), ‘It is one thing to love a brother, to bear 
‘with and love a person of different judgment in matters of 
“religion, and another thing to have anybody so far set in the 
‘saddle, as to have all the rest of his brethren at mercy.” 

Objecting, as I do, broadly to compulsion in education, I 
cannot approve the power proposed by the Government Edu- 
cation Bill (1870) to be conferred upon Local Boards to 
enforce the attendance of children at denominational schools. 
There is no real efficiency in a Conscience Clause, as will 
be hereafter shown. 

In addition to the demoralisation and lowering of moral 
standard generally, caused by removing from a parent the 
due performance, as far as may be, by himself, of his moral 
duties, I will name one special effect which I think must 
ensue, in the lapse of years, from universal compulsion as 
between parent and child. The natural bond between parent 
and child would be weakened. Would not the poor gra- 
dually come to consider their children as in some sort the 
property of the State? I think, as a necessity, this result 
must in some degree take place. 

The action of the Poor Law has already weakened family 
affection among the poor in England to a large extent—a 
result not only to be deplored, but positively dangerous. 

Looking back to human nature in ancient times, the con- 
dition and moral characteristics of a people, largely under 
State influences, do not offer any pleasing features to induce 
our adoption of a plan in any degree substituting the 
State for the parent. I am not specially aware how far a 
similar effect may or may not be traceable in those coun- 
tries which at the present day more or less claim, as it 
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? g of natural affection 
must follow the more or less severance, in this important 
particular, of father and child. 

Perhaps in other countries, in our days, a longer trial than 
has hitherto been given to such systems is required to work 
out avery palpable result. In England, where human nature 
has more freedom for working out its tendencies, probably a 
comparatively short time might display the unhappy product 
of our interference. 

I now come to the third assertion of the advocates of com- 
pulsion, above mentioned, namely, “That you cannot other- 
‘‘ wise get the children into the schools.” 

It is unnecessary to discuss this assertion, as I have already 
shown that the proposition of compulsion is unjust and in- 
expedient. Apart from this consideration, however, I believe 
the means of persuasion are far from being exhausted. The 
personal influence of social superiors over unwilling or in- 
different parents, if duly exercised, would have the best effect 
in increasing school attendance in country parishes. 1 have 
additionally, in Chapter XITI., made a definite proposal to give 
the assistance and stimulus of a small moncy reward both 
to parents and scholars, as an incitement to school attendance, 
and to industry in the school. 

The fourth assertion above named, as an assertion made 
by the advocates of compulsion, was that the child has a right 
to claim education from the State. 

Asa child can, from his early age, form for himself no 
judgment on the matter of his own culture, the question 
simply is, whether the claim of the Government, or that of 
the father, is the stronger? 

I think the taking away from a parent by force the mould- 
ing, so to speak, of his own offspring, touching the very 
highest parts of their nature, is not only a violation of com- 
mon natural law, but a violation also of freedom of con- 
science, more offensive, perhaps, and more widely injurious, 
than if exercised against the parent himself, in a matter 
belonging to his own individual existence and conscience. 
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If freedom of conscience has been found by experience to 
be an almost synonymous term with national benefit, then, 
accordingly, its infringement against the parent, in the 
person of his child, will be found to be even more extensive 
and more hostile to human interest than any other form in 
which it can be displayed. 

I will notice here a prevalent dogma, namely, that it is as 
much the duty of the community to see that the child is 
educated, as it is to see that it is fed. 

This dogma is undeniably true if the child has no parent. 
A child has even higher claims for spiritual than for bodily 
care and sustenance, but on whom has the child these claims ? 
Undoubtedly on its parent. Shift these claims to the State, 
and the whole fabric of the freedom of conscience falls to the 
ground. It is incongruous therefore to class together, as 
suitable objects of a Government’s interposition, the training 
of the immortal soul and the feeding of the perishing body. 
A mere claim for food on a Government is antagonistic to 
no large principle ; it is merely claiming a right, as against 
society in general, with which every individual comes into 
this world. 

Every individual comes into tle world with a still stronger 
claim than the food one, namely, a claim for the welfare of 
his soul through religious and moral cultivation. So far, the 
advocates and the opponents of compulsion are agreed— 
indeed they could hardly differ. I have stated this claim 
as being on the parents. Now, to put the whole matter 
in other words, the real question becomes this: how, on a 
broad view, can this spiritual care and cultivation best be 
secured to mankind? I answer, certainly not by compul- 
sion ; it is, as already shown, a contracted view only of this 
matter to suppose so. The real answer to the question can 
only be found by estimating the practical world-wide conse- 
quences in the long run, of thraldom on the one hand, and 
freedom of conscience on the other. 

I think the answer from this point of view will be any- 
thing but equivocal. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT’S OPINION ON COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 


I sarp in the last chapter that I was not specially aware 
how far the effect of a large exercise of State influence could 
be traced in those countries which at the present day more 
or less claim, as it were, the property of the child as 
regards its training. Perhaps a longer trial is required 
in those countries to work out a very palpable result. 
Signs of a reaction, however, against a too much cen- 
tralised and rigid State education are visible in some 
parts of the continent. In both Germany and France, 
while opinion is divided on the subject gencrally, there is a 
party which proposes to abolish State Education altogether. 
I do not, as a rule, in discussing English political questions, 
attach much value to arguments drawn from the legislation 
of other countries whose social and political condition is 
largely different from our own. But philosophical con- 
clusions, formed by first-rate minds, upon a wide observa- 
tion of the tendencies of human nature generally, are worthy 
of consideration by politicians in every country. The opinions 
of Wilhelm Von Humboldt upon the political consequences 
of exclusive State education are of this class, and I there- 
fore make no apology in placing before the reader the 
following extract from his work on the “ Sphere and Duties 
of Government.* Humboldt’s opinion, as above said, is held 
by many earnest men in both Germany and France at the 
present day. The reader will notice in the following extract 
that the argument is against education directed only and ex- 
clusively by the State; Humboldt’s argument does not necessarily 





* Humboldt’s “Sphere and Duties of Government,” tranalated by 
Mr, Joseph Coulthard, Jun. ; 


oppose a carefully limited and guarded State interference with 
public education for the purpose of encouragement rather 
than control. To him, as to me, the man is more important 
than the cétizen. 

‘“‘ National Education—or that which is organised or 
enforced hy the State—is at least in many respects very 
questionable. The grand leading principle, towards which 
every argument hitherto unfolded in these pages directly 
converges, is the absolute and essential importance of human 
development in its richest diversity ; but national education, 
since at least it presupposes the selection and appointment 
of some one instructor, must always promote a definite form 
of development, however careful to avoid such an error. And 
hence it is attended with all those disadvantages which we 
before observed to flow from such a positive policy ; and it 
only remains to be added, that every restriction becomes 
more directly fatal, when it operates on the moral part of our 
nature,—thbat if there is one thing more than another which 
absolutely requires free activity on the part of the individual, 
it is precisely education, whose object is to develop the 
individual. It cannot be denied that the happiest results, 
both as regards the State and the individual, flow from this 
relation between them,—that the citizen becomes sponta- 
neously active in the State itself, in the form assigned him 
by his peculiar lot and circumstances,—and that by the very 
contrast or antagonism between the position pointed out to 
him by the State, and that which he has spontaneously chosen, 
he is not only himself modified, but the State constitution 
also is subject to a reciprocal influence .... Now this 
salutary interaction always diminishes in proportion to the 
efforts made to fashion the citizen’s character beforehand, 
and to train him up from childhood with the express view of 
becoming a citizen. The happiest result must follow, it is 
true, when the relation of man and citizen coincide as far as 
possible; but this coincidence is only to be realised when 
those of the citizen presuppose so few distinct peculiarities 
that the man may preserve his natural form without any 
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sacrifice; and it is to the expediency of securing this perfect 
harmony between the requirements of man and citizen that 
all the ideas I have in view in this inquiry directly converge. 
For, although the immediately hurtful consequences of such 
a misrelation as that to which we have referred would be 
removed when the citizens of a State were expressly trained 
up with a view to their political character, still the very 
object would be sacrificed which the association of human 
beings in a community was designed to secure. Whence I 
conclude, that the freest development of human nature, 
directed as little as possible to ulterior civil relations, should 
always be regarded as paramount in importance with respect 
to the culture of man in society. He who has been thus 
freely developed should then attach himsclf to the State; 
and the State should test and compare itself, as it were, in 
him. It is only with such a contrast and conflict of relations, 
that I could confidently anticipate a real improvement of the 
national constitution, and banish all apprehension with regard 
to the injurious influence of the civil institutions on human 
nature. For, even although these were very imperfect, we 
could imagine how the force of human enorgies, struggling 
against the opposing barriers, and asserting, in spite of them, 
its own inherent greatness, would ultimately prove supcrior 
in the conflict. Still, such a result could only be expected 
when those energies had been allowed to unfold themselves 
in all their natural freedom. For how extraordinary must 
those efforts be which were adequate to maintain and cxalt 
those energies, when even from the period of youth they 
were bound down and enfeebled by such oppressive fettcrs ! 
Now all systems of national education, inasmuch as they 
afford room for the manifestation of a governmental spirit, 
tend to impose a definite form on civic development, and 
therefore to repress those vital energies of the nation. 
‘When such a prevailing form of development is definite 
in itself, and still beautiful, although one-sided,—as we find 
it to be in the ancient constitutions, and even yet observe it, 
perhaps, in many a Republic,—there is not only more facility in 


its actual working, but it is attended with far less hurtful con- 
sequences. But in Monarchical constitutions ... . national 
education—which, as such, still keeps in view, however 
imperceptibly, the culture of the citizen in his capacity 
of subject, and not, as is the case in private education, 
the development of the individual man,—would not be 
directed to the encouragement of any particular virtue 
or disposition; it would, on the contrary, be designed to 
realise a balauce of all opposing impulses, since nothing tends 
so much as this to produce and maintain tranquillity, which 
is precisely the object most ardently desired by States so 
constituted. But such an artificial equilibrium, as I have 
before taken occasion to observe, leads at once to utter tor- 
pidity and stagnation, or a depression and deficiency of energy; 
while, on the other hand, the greater regard for single objects 
which is peculiarly characteristic of private education, operates 
to produce that equipoise more surely and effectually, by a 
life of different relations and combinations, and that without 
any attendant sacrifice of energy. 

‘‘ But even though we were to deny to national education 
all positive furtherance of particular systems of culture,—if 
we were to represent it as an essential duty that it should 
simply encourage the spontaneous development of faculties 
—this would still prove impracticable, since whatever is 
pervaded by a unity of organisation invariably begets a cor- 
responding uniformity in the actual result; and thus, even 
when based on such liberal principles, the utility of national 
education is still inconceivable. Jf it ts only designed to pre- 
vent the possibility of children remaining uninstructed, it is 
much more expedient and less hurtful to appoint guardians 
where parents are remiss, and extend assistance where they 
are in indigent circumstances. Further, it is not to be for- 
gotten that national education fails in accomplishing the 
object proposed by it—viz., the reformation of morals accord- 
ing to the model which the State considers most conducive 
to its designs. However great the influence of education 
may be, and however it may extend to the whole course of 


man’s actions, still the circumstances which surround him 
throughout his whole life are yet far more important. And 
hence, if all these do not harmonise with its influences, 
education cannot succeed in effecting its object. 

‘In fine, if education is only to develop a man’s faculties, 
without regard to any definite civil forms to be collaterally 
imparted to his nature, there is no need of the State’s inter- 
ference. Among men who are really free, every form of 
industry becomes more rapidly improved,—all the arts 
flourish more gracefully,—all sciences become more largely 
enriched and expanded. In such a community too, domestic 
bonds become closer and sweeter; the parents are more 
eagerly devoted to the care of their children, and, in a 
higher state of welfare, are better able to follow out their 
desires with regard to them. Among such men emulation 
naturally arises; and tutors better fit themselves, when their 
fortunes depend upon their efforts, than when their chances 
of promotion rest on what they are led to expect from the 
State. There would, therefore, be no want of careful family 
training, nor of those common educational establishments 
which are so useful and indispensable. But if national educa- 
tion is to impose some definite form on human nature, it is 
perfectly certain that there is actually nothing done towards 
preventing transgressions of law, or establishing and main- 
taining security ; for virtue and vice do not depend on any 
particular form of being, nor are necessarily connected with 
any particular aspect of character. In regard to those, 
much more depends on the harmony or discordancy of all the 
different features of man’s character—on the proportion that 
exists between power and the sum of inclinations, &c. Every 
distinct development of character is capable of its peculiar 
excess, and to this it constantly tends to degenerate. If, 
then, an entire nation has adhered to some certain variety 
of development, it comes in time to lose all power of resist- 
ing the preponderant bias to this one peculiarity, and along 
with it all power of regaining its equilibrium. Perhaps it is 
in this that we discover the reason of such frequent changes 
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in the constitution of ancient States. Every fresh constitu- 
tion exercised an undue influence on the national character, 
and this definitely developed, degenerated in turn, and 
necessitated a new one. 

“J have only to conclude, from what has been argued 
here, that national education seems to me to lie wholly be- 
yond the limits within which political agency should properly 
be confined.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
INDIRECT COMPULSION. 


In the two last chapters I have placed before the reader 
certain objections to the principle of compulsory education. 
In the present chapter I will make some remarks as regards 
indirect compulsion. 

The late Prince Albert, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of popular education in Germany, and also 
in England, thus expressed himself at a meeting in 1857, on 
the subject of enforcing increased attendance at school in 
England :— 

“What measures can be brought to bear upon this evil is 
a most delicate question, and will require the nicest handling, 
for there you cut into the very quick of the working man’s 
condition. His children are not only his offspring, to be 
reared for a future independent position, but they constitute 
part of his productive power, and work with him for the staff 
of life. The daughters especially are the handmaids of the 
house, the assistants to the mother, the nurses of the 
younger children, the aged, and the sick. To deprive the 
labouring family of their help would be almost to paralyse its 
domestic existence.” 

Indirect compulsion at present exists in England. Speak- 
ing generally, every child under a certain age, when employed 
in mining or manufacturing labour, is compelled to attend 
school. The regulations that enforce this attendance are the 
educational provisions of the Factory Acts, the Mines 
Inspection Act, andthe Workshops Act. In addition, there 
is an Act entitled the Industrial Schools Act, which enforces 
school attendance in the case of children of the vagrant, or 


semi-criminal class. Of all these Acts, the provisions of the 
old Factory Act are the most satisfactory in their operation. 
The Educational Clauses of the Mines Inspection Act have 
not-worked so well. The Workshops Act (1867) has not yet 
perhaps, been in operation long enough to be very fairly 
tested. The effect of the Industrial Schools Act has been 
almost infinitesimal. 

It is proposed by some to apply the principle now recog- 
nised in the above Acts to the rural districts, with certain 
needful modifications. 

The following are the Educational Clauses of the Work- 
shops Act (1867) :— 

“ Parents must cause their children to attend school. Any 
parent who wilfully fails to send his child to school is liable 
to a penalty of not more than twenty shillings.” 

‘Every child under the age of thirteen years must attend 
school for at least ten hours in every week.” 

“Occupiers of workshops must, on Monday in every week, 
obtain a certificate from the teacher, that the children whom 
they employed have attended school during the preceding 
week.”’ 

The following is the proposition of the National Education 
League (Birmingham) (1870):— 

** All children to be required to attend school, from six to 
fourteen years of age, subject to provisions of Factory Acts. 
Number of attendances to be fixed by Committee of Council, 
but not to be less than 200 yearly of two hours and a half 
each for full-timers, and of 100 of two and a half hours each 
for half-timers. 

“In rural districts (to be defined by Committee of Council) 
attendances to be at such times as may be settled by School 
Boards, with consent of Committee of Council. 

‘Children to be deemed to attend school if they attend 
(1) a National Rate School ; (2) any school receiving Govern- 
ment grants; (8) any private school, or private tuition, con- 
sidered satisfactory by School Boards; (4) Reformatory 
School ; (5) Certified Industrial School; (6) or a Parish 
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(workhouse) School. Any private school not considered 
satisfactory to School Board to have right of appeal to Com- 
mittee of Council. 

“* All schools, whether under Government inspection or not, 
to keep registers of attendance, to be open to inspection by a 
visitor of the School Board, or by the Government Inspector 
of the district. 

“School Board to appoint a school visitor or visitors, 
to examine attendance-books of National Rate Schools, and 
report to School Board cases of total omission or irregular 
attendance. 

“School Board, or Committee appointed by the Board, to 
sit at stated times to receive reports and hear complaints; to 
have power to excuse absence or irregular attendance in cases 
of sickness, or on such other grounds as may be satisfactory 
to them. 

“Tf the reasons assigned for absence are unsatisfactory to 
School Board, the school visitor shall serve upon the parents 
or guardians the notice A in the schedule of this Act. If, 
after fourteen days’ interval, the order of the Board is not 
obeyed, the school visitor shall serve a second notice in the 
form B in the Schedule, summoning the parent or guardian 
to appear before the School Board, or a Committee appointed 
by them, to explain the cause of neglect. Such Board or 
Committee may dismiss the offender with a caution, or may 
direct the school visitor to summon him before a Justice of 
the Peace for the infringement of this Act. On a second 
summons before the School Board, they shall direct a pro- 
secution at Petty Sessions ; such prosecutions to be conducted 
by the scksol visitor. 

“The Justices may caution or.fine the offender on a first 
conviction. Ona second conviction they shall inflict a fine 
(without costs) of not less than Is. nor more than 5s. On 
subsequent convictions, such fines may be increased, by 
addition of 5s., to not more than 20s. The fines to be paid 
to the School Board, to the account of the school fund, and 
expenses of prosecutions to be defrayed out of such fund. 
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Persons convicted by Justices to have right of appeal to 
Quarter Sessions.” 

The Government has not adopted the above proposition of 
the Birmingham League. 

The Government Education Bill (1870) proposes to give 
power to the School Boards (whether town or country) to 
require the parents of children between the ages of five and 
twelve to attend school (unless there is some reasonable 
excuse). The Board is to have power also to determine the 
time during which children are to attend school. The follow- 
ing reasons are to be a reasonable excuse—sickness or any 
unavoidable cause, or greater distance of the scholar’s house 
than a mile from school. 

Now, the proposition for even indirect compulsion requires 
careful consideration. The line of direction, as a principle, 
is, as I have shown, clearly wrong. The question, then, in 
practice, from an expediency point of view, becomes one of 
degree. We have to consider whether indirect compulsion in 
the matter of education would produce sufficient benefit to 
justify its adoption generally. I have already shown the 
valuable principle which compulsion must infringe. Putting 
that aside for the moment, I doubt if, in this matter of indirect 
compulsion, we can come to any very satisfactory conclusion, 
simply from the results of past experience. 

In the first place, compulsion has only been attempted 
to be applied to one group or class of manual labourers 
in the country, namely, those, speaking generally, engaged 
in skilled labour and manufactures. It has not been 
attempted to be applied to the upper classes, nor to agri- 
cultural and unskilled labourers. 

Again, the convictions under the educational clauses of 
the Factory and other Acts have been few. For the half- 
year ending April, 1869, out of 80,000 children, there were 
only thirteen convictions for the employment of children 
without the certificate of school attendance. It may indeed 
be doubted whether these clauses are anything but *‘ bogey ”’ 
clauses; whether any system is in practical operation in 
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England that can in reality be called even “limited compul- 
sion,” as regards education generally. It is admitted by 
those most familiar with the working of the above educa- 
tional clauses, that they are operative in the trades to 
which they apply, mainly by reason of the special circum- 
stances and general well-being of the artisans in these trades. 
This position of the artisans enables, and in fact disposes them 
to adopt and forward the education of their children. Of 
course with such a class, under such conditions, a compul- 
sory Act almost ceases to be a compulsory Act. Another 
favourable condition also assists the operation of these Acts ; 
namely, the sense of the master’s own business interests in 
the matter, and also the good feeling evinced by many of the 
masters, their appreciation of the objects of the Legislature, 
and consequent ready acceptance of the obligations placed 
upon them. 

The law, then, rather follows than controls the inclina- 
tions of the parents. 

It is nevertheless, as above said, proposed by the Go- 
vernment Education Bill (1870) to apply the principle of 
compulsion to the country districts, leaving the School 
Boards (where they exist) to enforce it, if they think fit to do so. 

It is extremely improbable that Local School Boards in 
country parishes will be willing, or will find themselves able, 
to enforce compulsion. The popular feeling and the imme- 
diate money interests of both labourers and employers are 
against the proposition. Much opposition also will be aroused 
by the power given to School Boards to enforce attendance 
at schools which may be denominational, also by the partial 
application of the principle of compulsion. One Local Board 
might pass a bye-law in favour of compulsion, and the 
adjoining parish might refuse to pass such a bye-law. 

There has lately been a thorough official examination of 
the proposition of compulsion by “The Commission on the 
employment of women and children in agriculture,” appointed 
in 1867. . 

The two Commissioners did not agree on all points in their 
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recommendations, as regards the education of the rural poor, 
and consequently presented separate reports. The Commis- 
sioners’ reports, and the reports of the assistant-commissioners 
who visited all parts of the country, strikingly illustrate the 
various and complex conditions of agricultural life in England. 
I append in a foot-ngte, for the information of the reader, a 
summary of the Commissioners’ reports, taken from the Times, 
December, 1869.* 

It forms no part of my present work to discuss the details 
of the rather special question as to what form of limited 
compulsion in education (if any) would suit an English 
agricultural population. I will therefore pass on to sug- 
geat a few points that would have to be considered generally 
in legislating in this direction for the rural population, if 


* After reviewing in common the same ample mass of evidence 
they have arrived at totally different and even conflicting conclusions. 
Mr, Tufnell writes in direct refutation of Mr. Tremenheere. They 
unite in dismissing the regular half-time system, however modified, 
as impracticable ander the uncertain circumstances of agricultural 
work. Mr. Tremenheere, however, suggests an irregular adaptation 
of it. He thinks it unreasonable and useless to expect the parent to 
bear the whole burden of the child’s schooling, and that the child 
must be permitted in some degree to contribute towards it. He there- 
fore proposes that every child under twelve employed for seventy-two 
days a year shall be required to attend school for eighty days at any 
time of the year that may be most convenient. But for any child of 
nine years old who can passin the fourth standard of the Revised 
Code, the required attendances would be only sixty days ; and a child 
of eleven who could pass in the fifth standard would be released from 
school altogether. The little candidates for these degrees are to be 
examined either by the inspectors of schools or by certificated school- 
masters, with the aid of resident householders ; and Mr. Tremenheere 
relies on “a certain public vigilance” in watching over the due 
school attendance of the undergraduate children. Mr. Tufnell repre- 
sents, on the other hand, that the requirement of a given number of 
hours’ schooling has been tried in the Print Works Act and has 
failed, that the test examination under the Mining Act appears to be 
nugatory, that local influence would render it unsafe to entrust local 
managers with the power of conferring infantile degrees, and that the 
scheme would require an army of Government officials. Two other 
objections might he mentioned. One of the greatest difficulties in 
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any more stringent legislation to compel the attendance of 
scholars should be proposed during the present, or in any 
future session. 

In the first place, looking to the meagre result of our edu. 


educating children is said to arise from their irregular attendance. 
Their learning is mainly mechanical, and depends on constant repeti- 
tion, so that occasional breaks of any length are fatal to ita success. 
But this evil would be actually fostered by Mr. Tremenheere’s proposal. 
Moreover, though we speak with deference to Mr. Tremenheere’s ex- 
perience, we scarcely believe that either farmers or labourers would 
give themselves the trouble to comprehend such smal] details as the 
scheme implies. Farmers especially are wont to be indolent and im- 
perious about such smdll regulations, and would simply refuse to have 
anything to do with children who were tethered by these arithmetical 
fetters. The scheme might prove a mere cumbrous method of prohibit- 
ing work until a certain age, and thus it might ultimately come to the 
same as Mr. Tufnell’s proposal, except that it would be more stringent. 
Mr. Tufnell would simply prohibit the employment of children until 
they are ten years of age. He comes to the conclusion, upon the evi- 
dence before him, that the labour of children before this age is of 
little value, and that neither employers nor employed would have any 
material objection to such a prohibition. It is obvious to remark, 
with Mr. Tremenheere, that simply to prohibit children going to 
work would not insure their going to school. But it would at least 
insure them the opportunity ; and, as a rule, parents are pretty certain 
to send their children to school when they cannot send them to work. 
It is essential to keep them out of the way, and school is the safest 
place. But there is another remark to be made on Mr. Tufnell’s 
scheme, which may be thought to have an important bearing on it. 
According to the Census of 1861 there were but seven thousand boys 
and 250 girls between five and ten years of age employed in agricul- 
tural labour in all England. This abundantly confirms Mr. Tufnell’s 
anticipation that his rule would encounter no material objection. In 
fact, it would be practically harmless, but then it would also appear 
practically unnecessary. If, indeed, as he says, there is an increasing 
tendency to remove children from school too early, it might be checked 
by such a law ; butif at present it would only affect seven thousand 
children, it could hardly have any extensive effect on the education of 
the agricultural labourers. 

With such a conflict of well-informed opinion, it might be excusable 
to doubt whether any considerable interference by the Legislature be 
either practicable or necessary. 
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cational efforts generally, as before shown, would it be judicious 
to press a measure of compulsion upon an unwilling people, if, 
as I believe, the rural population are decidedly averse to even 
limited compulsion? Would it be possible to press such a 
measure upon them? Again, in the present uneasy condi- 
tion of the public mind, with all our religious and political 
opinions in a state of flux, and with English agriculturists 
beginning to discuss the advantages of Tenant Right for 
themselves, is it expedient to start question after question, 
calculated to disturb the social organisation, the sentiments 
and traditions of so stable a body as the rural population of 
England? Moreover, unless we turn everything topsy-turvy, 
the administration of any compulsory education law must, in 
the country, as in the towns, be placed in the hands of the 
local authorities. Everybody acquainted with English country 
life, knows what chance of success even the most stringent 
law would have, passively opposed by the mass of the land- 
owning, farming and labouring population, and yet practically 
left, as it must be, in their hands to be enforced. 

Is it not to be feared that any attempt to enforce educa- 
tion, in a manner, or of a kind, contrary to the views and 
wishes of the rural population, will lead to a less appreciation 
of education on the part of the rural poor than now exists? 

Secondly, there are certain differences which deserve con- 
sideration, in the comparative positions of the ‘“ manufac- 
turer” and the “farmer’’ as employers of labour. 

It does not seem inharmonious, owing to the difference exist- 
ing generally between what may be called the natural occupa- 
tions of mankind, and the more artificial employments, that 
more legislative regulation should attend the one than the 
other. Indeed, as artistic and manufacturing employments 
are more especially the creation of social development, it is, 
to a certain extent, even just that these employments should 
be more than ordinarily under the supervision of the system 
from which they sprang. Hence one section of a population 
may be trained gradually to bear, to some extent, without 
suspicion or dislike, Governmental interference; while other 


large sections of the people regard such interference with 
plamly expressed aversion, or even apprehension. 

Again, the “ manufacturer” can command, generally speak- 
ing, an almost unlimited supply oflabour. He can know also, 
from time to time, beforehand, what amount of labour he re- 
quires. Orders for his manufactures may indeed come unex- 
pectedly in; but, speaking broadly, the manufacturer, in most 
cases, has time to get labour, and is able to get it when wanted. 
A deficiency of labour would not generally be so injurious to 
the manufacturer, as a similar deficiency would be to the 
farmer at certain seasons. Additionally, the manufacturer 
requires and can obtain to work in his manufactory men 
skilled specially in certain processes; the farmer’s man, on 
the contrary, to be a handy man, must be capable of doing 
various farm services which render him individually of more 
importance to the farmer than the specially skilled worker 
in a manufactory is to the manufacturer. Consequently, if a 
child is withdrawn from manufacturing employment, and the 
child’s removal trenches on the employment of a man, the 
loss is probably less serious to the manufacturing employer 
than a similar interference with farm labour is to the farmer. 

Further, the men employed in workshops are less liable 
than the agricultural labourer to be absorbed into other em- 
ployments. The artisan, generally, is not only steady to 
what may be called artisan work, but also to his own special 
calling in artisan work. The cotton-spinning operative does 
not become a bricklayer. The artisan, accordingly, is more 
unlikely to leave his employer's trade than the farm labourer. 
The latter may almost be called the rough material for 
making anything out of. He is wanted, as already said, in 
the army, the navy, the police, and for colonisation, &. We 
know this as a matter of fact, and the reasons for it are ob- 
vious. The artisan, as a skilled labourer, can obtain gene- 
rally more wages than he would like to give up for the army, 
or navy, or for colonisation ; and, additionally, from his indoor 
employment, he is generally not so fit for bodily endurance 
as the outdoor farm labourer. 
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It is true that at given periods, perhaps at the present, the 
farmer may have within his reach any amount of labour he 
may require; but this labour, perhaps, may not be of the 
quality he would desire. Additionally, we cannot at all be 
sure that this redundancy of labour—if there be such redun- 
dance—will continue to exist in this country. Should such 
a change occur, the farmer would probably feel very prejudi- 
cially any law interfering with his employment of child labour. 
From these statements, the reader will recognise the compa- 
rative disability of the farmer in this matter. 

Having mentioned the case of the “employers,” I will 
now speak shortly of the “employed.” I will contrast the 
conditions of the “ artisans” and the “ farm labourers.” 

These two latter classes are not in the same condition to 
bear restraint. A very important influence, perhaps the most 
important influence, is at work with the artisan; he earns 
more money than the ordinary farm labourer. The main 
difference between the two classes is, indeed, a difference 
of means. Considering the necessities of human existence, 
the artisan may be said to be fairly paid, while the farm 
labourer is poorly paid. The sacrifice for education of a por- 
tion of the children’s earnings presses more severely upon 
the labourer than upon the artisan. Now every observer of 
humble life must, I think, have noticed that, as a rule, a 
desire for social improvement and advancement proceeds 
hand in hand with improved means in the humbler 
classes. There is in respectable humble parents, as their 
means improve, an interna] readiness, a wish for this 
very matter, namely, education. The willing readily accom- 
modate themselves to the regulations, and, perhaps, even re- 
strictions, that effect the object of their own approbation. I 
think the above considerations explain, to a certain extent, 
the fact of the different state of feeling that exists between 
the artisan and the ordinary labourer in the matter of 
education. 

Again, the artisan, from the course of his daily life, is 
more than the ordinary farm labourer habituated to, and 
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prepared for, external direction and systematic action. Occu- 
pying the position of an individual in a crowd, checked and 
curbed by the rules of his trade society, and by his master’s 
printed regulations, the artisan works, nay eats, we may al- 
most say, as a bell directs him. The mechanical operations 
he is engaged in, the measured movements of the machinery, 
the supervision of his foreman, the visible order and precision of 
everything around, have their due effect on his mind and feel- 
ings. The circumstances of h® life train him to bear external 
interference within certain limits. It is different with the 
farm labourer. Compared with the artisan, the farm labourer, 
as a rule, lives alone and works alone, unrestrained by regu- 
lations. It is not easy to hang up printed placards in his 
workshop, nor does an inspector measure its arca. His mas- 
ter’s eye is only occasionally upon him. Instead of the wall- 
clock and the bell the farm labourer takes his time from the 
sun. His whole life is different from that of the artisan, and 
the difference must be traceable in his tendencies and dis- 
position. 

The lot of the farm labourer under fair conditions, 
should be, and in some parts of the country is, compa- 
ratively a happy lot. Undoubtedly, amid the solitudes and 
beauties of nature, the farm labourer does acquire a certain 
amount of the feelings of independence, or rather, I should 
say, tendency to independence—though lamentably dependent 
socially—and perhaps also acquires a little impatience of, 
or at least distaste for, interference or restraint. The effect 
of a similar influence may be observed generally in all classes 
of rural society, as every one knows who is acquainted with 
country affairs, and the management of country business. 
This consideration is one reason among many others, I may 
remark, why a true representation of the rural population, as 
a body, in Parliament, such as even our present Reformed 
House of Commons does not seem fully to afford, would be 
valuable in tempering somewhat the action of city represen- 
tatives, whose views and habits of political action, though 
valuable and well suited for certain classes, would be inex- 
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pedient, to say the least, for a rural population. Giving 
these city members every credit, we may say that it is almost 
impossible for a man to judge adequately for those with 
whose peculiarities and peculiar position he is not, to a large 
extent, conversant. 


Dentison’s Act. 


The 18th and 19th Vict., cap 34, entituled “An Act to 
provide for the education of children in the receipt of outdoor 
relief,” commonly called Mr. Denison’s Act, enables the 
Guardians, if they deem it proper, to grant relief for the 
purpose of enabling any poor person lawfully relieved out of 
the workhouse, to provide education for any child of such 
person between the ages of four and sixteen, in any school 
to be approved by such Guardians, for such time, and under 
such conditions, as the Guardians shall see fit. Provided 
always that it shall not be lawful for the Guardians to 
impose, as a condition of relief, that such education shall be 
given. 

It is proposed by some that the Act should be extended and 
made compulsory, that is to say, the education of the children 
in some schools, at the expense of the ratepayers, should be 
made a condition of relief to the parents or relatives. 

I cannot say that I agree with this recommendation. In 
the first place, if the parent has a just claim to the relief, his 
receiving it is no sanction to the act of forcing him to bring 
up his children according to the wishes of others. Again, a 
“conscience clause ” has not been accepted generally in all 
schools, though indeed if it had, it would not effectually 
alter the matter, as I shall afterwards show all conscience 
clauses must be largely ineffectual. In the present state of 
religious feeling in the Church of England, many parents, 
whose religious views are largely different from the religious 
tone around them, or who, perhaps, do not belong to the 
Charch of England, would feel grave offence in being com- 
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pelled to submit their children to religious training at variance 
with their own convictions. Also, I do not coincide with the 
opinion that Denison’s Act should be made compulsory, for the 
following reason. Ifaman, when receiving temporary out- 
door relief, is compulsorily to lose the aid of his children in 
bread-earning or household duties, his season for requiring 
out-door relief is probably actually prolonged by this com- 
pulsion, in place of which, measures, if possible, of the very 
opposite tendency should be applied to such cases. Those 
who talk glibly of making Denison’s Act compulsory should 
remember that at Christmas, 1868, we had in England 
826,000 out-door paupers. 

We hear it frequently said that paupers inside a workhouse 
and paupers outside a workhouse must be classed as one 
body, and must be treated as one body. This is perfectly 
true, and I agree with it, as regards paupers in the full sense 
of the word. 

But those who make the above statement proceed to 
apply their principle, true as it is, in what I must call a most 
perverted way, that is, to cases not by any means within the 
legitimate scope of theirown maxim. For instance, in this 
matter of Denison’s Act, they, as above said, would enforce 
it against parents receiving parochial out-door relief, however 
small. Now the recipient of out-door relief in most cases is 
actually earning a large part of his own and his family’s 
support ; also, in many cases, his need of out-door relief is 
temporary. 

The workhouse pauper and family are earning nothing, 
and, as a rule, form part of a class more permanently inca- 
pable than the out-door recipient, of supporting themselves. 
A wide distinction exists between the utterly and perma- 
nently incapable, and the partially and temporarily incapable. 

Break down the distinction between the two classes, and 
we have gone one more unhappy step in degrading our 
already depressed agricultural population. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW TO SUPPLY DEFICIENT COUNTRY DISTRICTS WITH SCHOOLS. 


In Chapter VIII. I endeavoured to estimate, from the best 
information before me, the deficiency in the number of 
schools in country districts. I come now to speak of the 
remedy for this deficiency. How can we call into existence 
schools in those places that are without schools ? 

I agree with the opinion of the Government, that it 
ought to be distinctly made public that after a certain date 
no child should be debarred from education merely by not 
having a school to go to. In some efficient way, embracing 
as much local co-operation as possible (with the view of 
thoroughly understanding the real wants and convenience of 
the locality), the Central Educational authority should ascer- 
tain what country districts require additional schools, and 
should then be empowered to insist upon schools (with 
accommodation for teachers) being built and established in 
all such places. Thereafter, no elementary schools should 
be allowed to be opened in any district without the permis- 
sion of some authority. I regret the above necessity. Had 
it been possible, I should have preferred having no Govern- 
ment interference. The action of Government must be 
more or less harsh, and must proceed without reference to 
qualifying circumstances, which the locality itself, if willing, 
could perhaps better estimate and adjust. But, as already 
said, the neglect of owners of property makes the above 
course absolutely necessary. 

The proposal of the Government to give a year’s notice to 
neglected districts to supply themselves with schools is, I 
think, hardly long enough, if we consider the voluminous 
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correspondence that must take place between the promoters 
of schools who desire Government aid and the Committee of 
Council. Those only who have laboured to establish and 
maintain new Government-aided schools, know how dis- 
tracting such correspondence is, and how contrary it is to all 
the ways of doing business in the rural districts. If a fair 
time were given, I do not think there would be many coun- 
try districts in which compulsory rating would remain 
necessary. The fact of a law having actually been passed to 
enforce educational means, and the additional fact that the 
Department of Education, whatever it might be (whether 
the Privy Council or other central authority), was about to 
apply this law in a particular district, would probably have a 
good effect. We may presume that many districts would be 
roused into educational action for themselves, on receiving 
Government warning that continued neglect would, in a 
stated time, be followed by Government interference. 

In these rate schools, I would propose, speaking generally, 
that the rates to be levied should stand as it were in place of 
the subscriptions in the present voluntary schools, and should 
be subject to all the conditions that voluntary contributions 
are subject to. The essential principles of the present system 
(except as to certain modifications to be hereafter men- 
tioned) should be retained. The building and annual grants, 
the school-pence, the inspection should be common to the 
two classes of schools, rated and voluntary. I will speak 
hereafter of the teachers. 

Within a maximum of rate raisable (which might be fixed), 
the amount of school revenue to be derived from local rates 
would be whatever was needful to supply the deficiency after 
the School Committee had collected all that they could get 
from Government grants, school-pence, or other sources. 

The school rate should not be voted as the church rate 
was, leading to squabbles and bad feeling, but should be 
imposed by the local authority, after the manner of poor 
rates, highway rates, or sewers’ rates. 

In the case of a rate school being unfavourably reported 
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on by the Government Inspector and refused a grant, an 
additional rate would have to be levied to make up the 
deficiency. The school managers, in such a case, should 
have a right of appeal to the Central Educational authority, 
which would order a special (second) inspection of the school. 

Arrangements should be made to facilitate the changing 
of rated into voluntary schools, in any district where the 
people wished such a change to be made. If a voluntary 
school failed to sustain itself in any district where a school 
was really required, the rating system would of course come 
into operation. 

If the reader has any preconceived opinions as to the effect 
of rate schools in certain country districts upon the existing 
voluntary schools, I will here ask him to suspend his judg- 
ment until he has considered my proposals as a whole. 

This treatise is a treatise on public elementary education, 
and not upon mere points of administrative or financial 
detail. Several of the latter, in themselves, are sufficiently 
important for separate treatment, and all are specially within 
the province of the practical politician. In considering, there- 
fore, what sort of schools these rate schools ought to be, I 
will examine only the main questions that divide the public 
mind in connection with their establishment. These ure— 

1. The religious question. 

2. The question of the quality and cost of the schools. 

3. The rating question, as regards the effect of rate 
schools upon existing voluntary schools. 

4. The management of these rate schools. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION. 


T wave no hesitation, from a practical point of view, in 
expressing my preference for denominational teaching. An 
objector may say,—‘ Why do you prefer denominational 
teaching to the teaching of a good Christian man, not 
strictly bound down in his teaching ?” 

I reply that in my expressed preference of denominational 
teaching, I have. borne in mind that the prevalent denomi- 
national teaching in the country districts respecting which I 
write, is the teaching of those who maintain the great vital 
truths of Christianity, and by so doing, allow me to give my 
preference to the prevalent denominational teaching for the 
following reason, namely,—it must, I think, necessarily be 
very earnest, and it has already produced valuable results. 
Also, if discontinued, it appears very doubtful if any other 
system would be equally beneficial. 

I have been writing specially of English rural districts. I 
am not, therefore, compelled to give an opinion respecting 
denominational teaching in localities where denominational 
teaching might mean teaching more or less largely objection- 
able. However, thus much | will say,—If I considered deno- 
minational teaching upon the whole, in our cities and in our 
towns, would mean teaching largely objectionable, I would 
not prefer denominational teaching, but simply would insist 
on the reading of the Bible. I should look hopefully to the 
results of this reading, and should avoid the stercotyping of 
injurious teaching consequent upon the continuation of 
objectionable denominational teaching. 

The following, therefore, is my proposal for these New 
Rate Schools :— 

In these new schools proposed for neglected country 
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districts, and partly to be supported by rates, I would simply 
insist on the reading of the Scriptures daily from the autho- 
rised version. 1 would not make the Bible aschool-book, nor 
allow it to be associated with drudgery in the minds of the 
scholars. The teacher should read aloud, at the opening of 
the school, a stated portion of the Bible consecutively through 
the New Testament. Or let the Old Testament be read on 
one day—the New Testament the next day. I would propose 
that at this reading, thus appointed by Government, the 
teacher should not be allowed to comment on the portion of 
Scripture read. When I propose that, at this reading, the 
teacher should not be allowed to comment on any portion of 
the Scripture, the reader will be aware that I am only endea- 
vouring to meet the difficulty of the various contending 
religious opinions of our now existing population. I know 
that even this modified infusion of the religious element into 
public teaching—namely, the reading of the Scriptures 
without comment—will be received as an attack upon the 
foundation of the faith of one large section of the com- 
munity—the Roman Catholics. This reading of the Bible 
carries with it, of course, the right of private judgment, and 
is the very corner-stone of Protestantism. It is wholly 
opposed to the Roman Catholic doctrine. Were I here 
speaking of supplementary schools for the manufacturing 
towns of England, which contain a large Roman Catholic 
population, I should have, therefore, to consider the pro- 
priety of adopting some other plan, such, perhaps, as the Irish 
national system of education, the principle of which is united 
secular and separate religious instruction in the same school. 

T am not, however, here considering the case of the large 
towns in England, but of country parishes, or portions of 
parishes. The Roman Catholic difficulty is not a great 
difficulty in English agricultural parishes, owing to the 
scantiness of the Roman Catholic population in these parishes. 
So far as our present agricultural population is concerned, 
the reading of the Bible in the school would be generally 
approved. 
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It appears aleo from the Report of the Commissioners on 
Popular Education that the same approval would be given to 
the reading of the Bible, not only by the rural population, 
but by the great majority of the people of England. The 
Commissioners’ Report contains the following remarks un 
this point :— 

“We do not apprehend that there can be any real doubt 
that the great majority of parents would decidedly desire 
that their children should be religiously brought up. We 
are told ‘that when boys are sent as boarders the parents 
generally stipulate that they shall attend church or some 
other place of worship;’ ‘that very few express the least 
wish for a purely secular system ;’ ‘that the vast majority 
would be unwilling to see the subject of religion, and espe- 
cially the reading of the Bible, excluded from the schools.’ 
And this evidence is confirmed by too many slighter indica- 
tions from other sources to leave any doubt on our minds 
that on the whole the parents not only desire that their 
children should be taught religious truths, but that they 
should learn it where they learn other things, —that is, at 
school.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government announced to the House of 
Commons on the 14th March, 1870, their decided and strong 
assurance that the people of England absolutely insist on the 
use of the Bible in the schools, also that no Government dare 
resist this national determination respecting the Bible. 

An objector to my proposition of reading the Bible might 
say :—“ In your chapter on ‘ Compulsory Education,’ page 68, 
you hold that a teacher does, and must in his teaching, im- 
press from time to time religious and moral truth. Why 
then, looking to the practical difficulties in some parts of 
the country of the proposal even to read the Bible, do 
you make it an absolute necessity that the Bible should be 
read ?” 

The answer is, first and foremost, that the Bible is truth 
without error. Man’s teaching is, more or less, subject to 
error; also, the teaching conveyed by reading the Bible is 
direct, entirely comprehensive, and infinitely and incom- 
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parably powerful. The teacher’s religious and moral in- 
struction, during the course of his teaching, must neces- 
sarily be more or less indirect, not comprehensive, and 
comparatively weak. So much then in answer to the objec- 
tion on this side of the question. 

On the directly opposite side of this greatly debated 
question, it is said by some (among whom, to my surprise, 
are several clergymen), not only that the reading of the 
Bible is not enough, but that this reading is almost useless. 

I submit to the reader that the question, as regards neg- 
lected districts, is really, whether the religious teaching 
required in schools to be established in these districts—that 
is, the simple reading of the Scriptures—is or is not sufficiently 
in its essentials Christian, as to require assent to the establish- 
ment of these schools, rather than, hy their non-establishment, 
to leave these neglected districts still and continuously in 
educational darkness. 

Without the slightest derogation from the value of dis- 
tinctive denominational teaching, spiritual and moral, I must 
certainly say that where the Bible is not withheld, I cannot 
feel justified in rejecting a proposal for education embracing 
this all in all requisite, and by such rejection repudiating the 
only remedy for grievous neglect that appears in any way 
available. I speak of the question specially from a religious 
point of view. ‘ He who is not against us is for us,” is the 
word of God. Again, St. Paul tells us that he was glad 
Christ was preached, though of envy. St. Paul, no doubt, 
would have preferred that Christ was preached not of envy ; 
he would have preferred this, both for the preacher’s sake, 
and, we may suppose, also for the hearer’s sake. We know 
that God’s word will do the work it is sent to do. Still, with- 
out derogating from this all in all truth, St. Paul might well 
have concluded that a loving, earnest preaching of Christ 
might be more blessed by God, and produce more fruit 
accordingly. So we see, then, that though St. Paul could 
not witness all the benefit. he could desire, still he was glad 
for the benefit that existed. 

Analogously, many persons too, im ‘'e case before us, 
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would prefer that the Bible should be read with explana- 
tion and comment, but as we cannot secure the explanation 
and comment, our approval is secured by the fact that it 
is read. 

We do not, as above said, feel justified in a refusal that 
would leave benighted districts still benighted districts. 

Again, we are told from the highest authority, “ He who 
rans shall read ;” in other words, the language of the Scrip- 
tures shall convey to the most simple a ready knowledge of 
the great leading truths of Christianity. I confess I cannot 
understand the consistency nor the justification of Chris- 
tians, more especially of ministers of the Gospel who, by 
their strong and disproportionate opposition to any system 
not including denominational explanation of the Scriptures, 
seem to me to place man too high and God too low. I 
repeat I highly value denominational instruction, but I dare 
not say the word of God without it is insufficient for salva- 
tion. I dare not put the earthen vessel above the treasure 
committed to it. 

Must I come to the unhappy conclusion that sectional 
views obscure, to use a mild word, a plain wholesome view 
and perception of the all-pervading power and influence of 
God’s own word ? 

Even they who saw Christ’s day afar off, saw it and 
rejoiced. Yes—they saw their own salvation. 

Kings and prophets have desired to see—what? That 
which the reading of the Scriptures, without one additional 
word, will surely convey to every, even the simplest, hearer. 

By the proposal I make, darkness, we may hope, would 
be driven away, and at the same time the Bible not withheld. 
We have in this a great deal, and I cannot think we are 
justified in rejecting it, because we cannot have it accom- 
panied by what the National Church and other religious 
bodies declare to be, and I do not say unjustly, the valuable 
addition of special religious explanation and teaching. 

Additionally to the religious teaching which would be 
afforded in these rate schools in country parishes, by the 
reading of the Bible, the children, of course, might receive 
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religious instruction in their own homes from their parents, 
or from the clergyman. The clergyman could also have his 
Sunday-school for religious classes, and the vestry of the 
church, or even the church itself, would at all times afford a 
schoolroom for religious teaching. There were, in 1866-7, 
nearly 12,000 Church Sunday schools in England and 
Wales, with about a million and a quarter of scholars on the 
registers. I do not know how many of these Sunday schools 
were in agricultural parishes, but I should think the great 
majority of such parishes have Sunday schools. 

I imagine in many cases that a useful assistant, where 
other suitable lay aid could not be had, would be found by 
the Church of England clergyman, in the person of the 
parish clerk, whose services would be available at an easy 
rate, at least for question and answer examination from 
printed works. If the present parish clerks could not largely 
assist in this matter, their successors would probably be 
selected with a view to this requirement. 

Upon the whole, I cannot but think that these and other 
advantages place the clergyman of the Church of England, in 
a country district, in so exceptionally a favourable position 
compared with the ministers of other denominations, that he 
is really the last person who should raise a voice against 
undenominational, but Christian instruction in schools for dis- 
tricts neglected, as above described. 


UNSECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


I wish it were explained for the comfort of men of plain 
understandings, seeking light in this age of mystification, 
what “ unsectarianism” in its full sense is intended to mean. 
Taking the broadest view, it is difficult to see how any man 
or body of men in this world can be “ unsectarian.” A man 
who differs in his views from all the rest of mankind is him- 
self a sect. Mr. Bradlaugh, I hope, will excuse me for saying 
that he is specially a sectarian; so also are Brigham Young, 
Cardinal Cullen, Dr. Candlish, and Dr. Pusey. The ma- 
nagers and teachers of schools, then, being necessarily sec- 
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tarian—whether Christians, heathens, atheists—how can you 
have unsectarian schools? 

Mr. Holyoake, who is a member of the Birmingham Edu- 
cational League, tells us that we must eliminate everything 
that goes to form a sect, and what is left will be unsec- 
tarianism—in other words, ‘‘ unsectarianism” is—“ unsec- 
tarianism.” The elimination he speaks of is impossible. 

So far as abstaining from inculcating at stated times, in 
a catechetical form, certain religious and moral teachings, 
this elimimation may proceed, but only so far. Nay, even 
the rejection of prevailing systems by the advocates of a 
supposed unsectarianism, as clearly marks out a system of 
the rejectors as do the lines of demarcation they condemn. 

The lines of affirmation and negation are not two lines— 
they form one line with two names. Silence is sometimes 
most expressive speech. Darkness that cannot be penetrated 
marks as clear a boundary as a region of light. Men are 
often misled by terms and definitions, which, superficially 
viewed, are very specious and seem incontrovertible to the 
many. This word, ‘“unsectarianism,” is eminently of this 
class. Its real meaning only is, “that which I hold” is 
unsectarian ; “that which you hold” is sectarian. 

Again, the teacher himself in the school, as I have shown 
above, whether Christian, heathen, atheist, or whatever, is a 
sectarian. Every idea respecting a future state, every incul- 
cation of morality or immorality he enforces is sectarian. 

Probably the majority of those who advocate a supposed 
unsectariapism in England in the present day, may be 
described as managers, promoters, and so forth of schools, 
who retain their belief in Christianity, but wish to do with- 
out, to give any special catechetical teaching respecting it in 
the schools. 

I will now consider another, and smaller class, namely, 
those advocates of unsectarianism who in reality repudiate 
Christianity as a rule of faith and morals. I regret to say, 
from my own observation of society, the reader must not 
suppose that such a class does not exist. 
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Now I will ask the question, If Christianity were abandoned 
in this country as a standard of faith and morals, what has 
this last-named class to propose in its stead? What is to be 
the new basis of religious and moral teaching? Have these 
advocates of “unsectarianism ” and repudiators of Christi- 
anity any code ready, likely to be so universally acceptable 
to the whole English public as to allow no room for sects ? 
Looking through the world’s history, what do we see the finest 
intellects have propounded, for to this standard at last would 
those who reject Christianity come? 

Some may say, “ We in this day are too advanced in intel- 
ligence and moral appreciation ever to fall back upon the 
ideas of the ancients, or the belief, and in many respects the 
practice, of modern heathen nations.”” In reply to this I 
would say to the repudiator of Christianity, ‘At present, 
perhaps, even those who reject Christianity retain, more or 
less, the ideas of God and an hereafter and the idea of 
morality Christianity inculcates ; but in progress of time, the 
cause of spiritual light and of high moral appreciation having 
been removed, assuredly the effect would also pass away. 
As regards morality, does any man of sound observation 
believe human nature in itself so appreciative of the highest 
moral excellence as spontaneously and persistently to adopt 
and maintain the ennobling and elevating morality of the 
Gospel? I pity any man who does think so.” 

Will the reader recollect the “Goddess of Reason ” of the 
great French Revolution, and the spread of Mormonism in 
the present age? 

To the believer in Christianity, I would simply say— 
bear in mind God's declaration on this point. Those 
who turned from Him, and would not retain Him in their 
hearts, He gave up to a reprobate mind. The very act of 
deserting the faith entails immorality and degradation. 
Turn where we will, to the ancients or the moderns, what do 
we find? For spiritual truth—error, often gross, palpable, 
and degrading—-and for morality, what code of teaching that 
can bear a comparison with the morality of the Bible? 
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I conclude, therefore, from the above, that unsectarianism, 
under the first aspect, namely, as attempted in schools by 
believers in Christianity, seems largely unattainable. Under 
the latter aspect, namely, as attempted by repudiators of 
Christianity, it is destructive. 


ConsciENCE CLAUSE. 


There is a growing opinion that voluntary Government- 
aided schools should accept a ‘Conscience Clause,” that is 
to say, the managers should bind themselves to permit 
scholars to withdraw from the school during any religious 
services or lessons to which their parents should make objec- 
tion. Now this sounds like a fair and reasonable proposi- 
tion, but when the whole subject is closely viewed, it abounds 
with difficulties, or rather impossibilities. A Conscience 
Clause in words is easily formed, but not in fact: its action 
must either be oppressive or largely delusive. 

The managers of religious schools generally, resist every 
form of a Conscience Clause, as necessarily involving a more 
or less incomplete system of religious training in their schools 
—these schools being essentially religious schools. Religion 
is the basis of their whole moral teaching. The managers 
say that in a school where a stringent and really operative 
Conscience Clause existed, the teachers would be continually 
placed in a most painful position when those pupils came 
back into the school who had withdrawn during the expressly 
religious services or lessons. As I have before observed, it is 
not possible practically to limit teaching to certain intellectual 
instruction, and it is equally impossible to limit it to certain 
portions of truth. With these latter boys around him, occa- 
sions must continually occur requiring the teacher not only 
to allude to, but to dwell upon, and insist upon, by way of 
elucidation, proof, &c., the very points of teaching unaccept- 
able to the parents of these boys. When about to avail him- 
self of any incidental proof or illustration required in his 
teaching, the teacher could not be constantly thinking 
whether the Conscience Clause permitted the use of this or 
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that illustration, nor could he in practice say to the two or 
three objecting children in a class, “I must make this point 
of morals or of history clear to my class;” “I must show 
what it hangs upon; withdraw out of hearing, so that, as 
regards you two or three children, the spirit of the Con- 
science Clause shall be honestly fulfilled.” 

To take a very grave case. Suppose an explanation need- 
ful that bore directly on the truth of the Scriptures them- 
selves, or upon any great vital truth of Christianity, how 
could a Christian teacher forbear to speak? The reader must 
not suppose that such cases are of infrequent occurrence, 
even in what is called simple secular teaching. I beg to 
inform him they are of frequent occurrence—I may say of 
incessant occurrence. 

Thus a conscientious teacher would feel, on the one hand, 
his duty to teach the truth; on the other, his obligation to 
deal by the objecting pupils according to the Conscience 
Clause. The general effect of a stringent Conscience 
Clause therefore, must be to tie the hands of the teacher, 
and thus to impair, more or less, the instruction and 
training, not to say moral tone, of those other children for 
whose especial benefit the school was instituted and is main- 
tained. It would force, by suppression, the consciences of 
the supporters, managers and teachers of the school, and more 
than all, the consciences of the parents of the great majority 
of the scholars, who sent their children to school to receive 
the benefit of unrestricted religious instruction. 

The above shows the oppressiveness of a stringent Con- 
science Clause—also its tendency to degrade the teacher and, 
if effectual, practically to secularise the school. 

I stated above, that a Conscience Clause must be either 
oppressive or largely delusive. 

Now some may say, “You are wrong in speaking of 
oppression ; we do not advocate a stringent Conscience Clause, 
but simply one that shall allow objecting children, without 
prejudice to their position in the school, to withdraw from 
the school during the expressly religtous services or lessons”? 
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I reply that a Conscience Clause, so modified, would be a 
moonbeam. All it could do would be to prevent the inculca- 
tion of certain doctrines within given times ; their inculcation 
and spirit would assuredly be the teacher’s work at other 
times, and without any breach of faith on his part. The 
clause, modified as above, would leave an opening for this 
indirect teaching of the master, and schools would accept 
the clause, upon the clear understanding that the stipulation 
applied merely to certain formal lessons during, say the 
hour between ten and eleven, but that the teaching was free 
during the remainder of the day. 

The following rejoinder may be made by the advocates of 
a Conscience Clause :— 

“You understate our proposal; our proposed clause, it is 
“true, only mentions expressly religious services or lessons, 
“(which probably go on at fixed hours) but there will be 
“San honourable understanding that teachers refrain from 
“ everyindirect way of enforcing at other times what is taught 
‘in the hours allotted for the above services or lessons.” 

I reply that this last proposition would make the clause in 
reality more stringent and oppressive than if the prohibition 
were enforced by Act of Parliament. In neither of the above 
two cases, however, could a conscientious teacher remain in his 
position. Any teacher who, either in obedience to the law, or 
upon honour (if such a person could have any), would bind 
himself, or herself, to withhold systematically what he con- 
sidered vital truth from the immortal souls of the young 
beings in the school, must be a person entirely unfit to be 
employed in the rearing and training of youth. 

Such proposals as the above rest, in fact, on the absurd 
idea that a man can abrogate his personal responsibility in all 
his teaching and ideas. It is neither possible nor desirable 
that any authority should draw up a Conscience Clause in 
words that would really form the limits of restriction for the 
resisting and unsatisfied conscience of the teacher. As 
above stated, the clause must either be oppressive or 
largely delusive. 
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It isa hardship, no doubt, that a man, living in a district 
where there is only one school, should have to send his 
children to that school, to be there taught what he dis- 
approves. The existing school may be a school maintained 
by his neighbours for the purpose of giving instruction on 
certain principles. To the above individual, then, the hard- 
ship really consists in his being one of a minority. Relief 
to the minority in this matter implies oppression to the 
majority. 

For instance, take a country school founded by Church of 
England supporters, where sixty are Church of England, and 
forty are of any other denomination. 

In addition to the claims of the sixty as founders of the 
school, how can it be fair to force the consciences of sixty to 
satisfy the forty, and in so doing, refuse to force (if this term 
in such a contingency is allowable) the consciences of the 
forty to satisfy the sixty? The question, I think, decides 
itself. The forcing of conscience on each individual of the 
sixty, and on that of each individual of the forty, is, as I 
have shown, equally stringent and equally opposed to his 
convictions. 

The reader will clearly perceive that the same principle 
would, with equal justice, apply to whatever denominations 
the above sixty and forty respectively belonged. 

The argument that the minority pays, as taxpayers, a por- 
tion of the Government grants that are given in aid of the 
school of the majority, and that therefore the majority 
should be coerced for the satisfaction of the minority is 
evidently, even from the above, untenable. The principle 
of the above is well understood in this country, namely, 
that the majority carries everything with it in all matters of 
a political or social character. More than one-third of the 
nation, probably, is constantly paying, as taxpayers, for courses 
of public action of which they disapprove.* 


* See Chapter IX. page 46, for remarks on the comparative positions 
of the ratepayer and the taxpayer. 
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It is true that freedom of conscience is, as far as possible, 
secured to all in this country. Even one individual would 
not be forced to violate his conscience by a majority, how- 
ever large, unless the majority violated their consciences by 
concession to the one. 

Now in this case of the schools, as I have shown, a con- 
cession to the minority to the extent of a stringently opera- 
tive Conscience Clause, forbidding the master throughout the 
whole day’s teaching, even indirectly, to inculcate what he 
holds as truth—such a concession, I say, involves by suppres- 
sion a violation of conscience on the majority too great to be 
admitted. The case of the school most justly follows accord- 
ingly the rule that regulates our political and social action, 
namely, the views of the majority form the rule of action. 

The above appears to me to be the only just view of the 
Conscience Clause question, whether as regards Church of 
England schools, or the schools of any other denominations 
throughout the country. After what I have said, I do not 
think it necessary to discuss the various shadowy compro- 
mises that from time to time are proposed for public con- 
sideration. 

If the public insist on a Conscience Clause in all schools 
receiving Government money, and a clause can be framed 
which all parties are willing to accept with a full understand- 
ing of its real inefficiency as above shown, by all means let 
the public have such a clause, if it would be satisfactory to 
any of the parents. 

The Church of England in some parts of the country 
forces the children to learn the Church of England Catechism. 
Dissenting parents object ; if the children do not learn it, they 
are whipped at school. A Conscience Clause here would 
be desirable, and I cannot praise the conduct of the Church. 

In conclusion I would propose the following question for 
the consideration of those who refuse to accept the principle 
I have laid down above. 

Suppose the Parliament forced upon the religious bodies a 
stringent Conscience Clause, is it not possible that they would 
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refuse all Government aid, and conduct thetr schools entiely 
upon their om principles? ‘These communions merely now 
undertake the work of the State in educating the poor 
upon certain conditions, and for the sake of imprest 
ing the education with a religious character, ‘There is & 
point, of course, at which concession must end, ‘The duty 
of educating, or aiding to educate the remaining portion of 
the population would then be more largely thrown upon the 
Government, Isit good policy on the part of Parliament 
to provoke auch & contingency? Can any other Gorern- 
mental machinery or action, based upon untried principles, 
do the work of national education as cheaply, or, upon the 
mole, as well, a it is done a¢ present? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
QUALITY AND CO8T OF THE NEW RATE SCHOOLS. 


Havine considered the ‘‘ Religious Question,’’ I now come 
to the second main question, which I have said (see page 100) 
is involved in the proposition for new schools in neglected 
country districts, namely :— 


Tre QUALITY aND Cost or tHEsE Sonoozs. 


The reader will be good enough to bear in mind that I 
have, in an earlier portion of this work, answered the ques- 
tion, ‘“ what education is due to a poor man’s child from a 
nation.” I have also shown that the provision for and cost 
of the education offered to the children of the labouring 
poor, generally throughout the country, are largely unsuit- 
able, as embracing teachers of a higher standard than 
necessary, and an expensive educational apparatus generally. 
Further, this present excessive provision and cost are 
attended by a very unsatisfactory result as to the amount of 
real education and benefit received by the scholars. 

I think it very possible that the expenditure for the 
education of the poor may (if we deal with the insufficient 

“attendance of the scholars in the way I have pointed out) 
be combined with an improved result, while satisfying not 
only the expectations of the taxpayers, but also the reason- 
able demands of equity and justice in the matter. 

In order to show what can be done in the matter of 
educating poor children in country parishes, I will here 
state the accounts of several parish schools. I will first set 
out the accounts of a parish school in the south-west of 
England, which is a fair sample of the best class of schools 
aided by Government grants in the larger parishes. I will, 
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secondly, state the cost of a cheaper but highly efficient 
school which does not receive Government aid. 

The parish first named is purely agricultural. Its acreage 
7,604; population, 1,663; gross rental, £15,413. A mixed 
school of boys and girls ; infant school attached ; certificated 
master; sewing mistress; three pupil teachers; average 
attendance 130 children; is under inspection; has always 
passed more than the usual average in reading, writing and 
arithmetic ; obtained more than an average amount of grant ; 
well spoken of by H. M. Inspector. 

School accounts for the year to 3lst January, 1869, as 
follows :— 


RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
Endowment ........... £4 0 0 Salary of Master...... £79 6 0 
Annual Subscriptions 25 0 0 Salary of Assistants... 11 7 4 
School Pence ......... 2417 3 Sularies of Pupil 
Government Grant... 56 16 0 Teachers .......0000 32 10 0 
Books, Apparatus and 

£110 13 3 Stationery.........00 214 1 

Balance paid by Vicar 22 11 3 Fuel and Light......... 410 0 
Furniture, Repairsand 

Cleaning ............ 217 1 

£133 4 6 £133 4 6 


Stated shortly, the above case is this. A school of about 
180 children is maintained at an expense of about £180 a 
year, or at the cost of £1 a head. To meet this sum 
a grant of £56 is received from Government,—an amount 
which shows the very liberal assistance given by the nation 
to local effort. There is an endowment of £4. The school 
children contribute in pence about £25, and there remain, 
consequently, £45 to be raised from local resources. 

This cannot, according to the notions of the day, be called 
an expensive school. It offers education to children at 20s. 
a head, and it only requires annually (though it fails to get) 
£45 from a parish with a gross rental of £15,000 a year. 
Alas, what a lack of Peabodies! But I will proceed to show 
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that it is not necessary to go to even the expense of this 
school. Very satisfactory work can be done for much less 
money. 

For my second illustration I select from many cases 
known to me another sample case—that of a parish in the 
South of England, which may be considered by the reader 
along with the above school. A Church of England 
unaided ” school, taught by a schoolmistress. An agricul- 
tural parish, population 735; mixed school of boys and girls; 
sewing taught; a class of infants; 125 scholars sometimes 
attend; average attendance 80; a mistress and ‘three 
monitors are employed in the work of teaching; mistress 
gets £30 a year and house (part of school) ; she finds fuel 
and light, which cost 70s. a year; mistress capable of 
instructing scholars much more advanced than any in the 
school; monitors are not paid, they like the employment, 
and the parents do not object to it; the monitors receive 
lessons half an hour before and half an hour after school ; 
children’s pence £12 16s.; school well spoken of by the 
diocesan inspector; managers gave mistress present of a 
gold watch; the squire does not subscribe; the clergyman 
makes up the deficit. 

The younger children in this school are instructed in 
reading, writing, and needlework; the more advanced are 
additionally instructed in arithmetic as far as its first four 
rules; the most advanced are additionally instructed in 
arithmetic as far as the Rule of Three, with decimals and 
fractions when required. Ancient and modern geography 
and history are also taught. The mistress is found by the 
clergyman of the parish highly efficient in teaching choral 
singing. 

As above observed, the diocesan inspector states his 
general approval of the educational condition of these 
various classes of children in this second school. The total 
expense per head in this second school is about one-half of 
the expense per head in the first-named school. I know by 
undoubted testimony that a suitable education, as above 
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described, really is given to the scholars in this second 
school. Now as regards this second school, the reader may 
perhaps say that such a mistress is insufficiently remunerated. 
I grant it, but add, say, a few pounds a year to her salary, 
and the whole cost of education for the poor children per 
head would not be excessive. 

I have placed the two above schools before the reader, with 
the view of showing what can be done in the matter of 
educating poor children, and at what an extremely small 
cost, as the figures for the second school show, this education 
can be conferred. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE RATING QUESTION. 


TE next question (see page 100) is the “Rating Ques- 
tion,” and the probable effect of school rates upon existing 
voluntary schools. 

Notwithstanding the many great objections to educational 
rating in country parishes, there is no doubt that we must 
come to at least partial rating as proposed by the Govern- 
ment. Under the existing circumstances of the mass of the 
agricultural population, and where voluntary effort to estab- 
lish a school has failed, I regard a school rate for a reason- 
able share of the expense of the school, as a needful and just 
charge on property. It should be borne by each division in 
which a school is required. 

A compulsory school rate was recommended by the Royal 
Commission of 1858, by the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Education which sat in 1865, and by the Bill 
of the Manchester Educational Aid Society, and by other 
important educational organisations. The truth is, that we 
have been driven to a rate. English parishes without schools 
are a scandal to the nation. 

I say above that the rate should be for a reasonable share 
of the expense of the school, that is to say, a “a rate-in- 
aid,” because I bear in mind, on the one hand, the obligation 
upon parents to educate their children, and, on the other, 
what is just and fair to ratepayers generally. 

In 1865 the annual rateable value of property in Great 
Britain was £90,000,000, while the property assessed to the 
income-tax was valued at £290,000,000, and the aggregate 
annual income of the nation was upwards of £650,000,000. 
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Of this aggregate annual income of the nation, about one 
half is the income of the labouring classes themselves. The 
labouring classes, by their large consumption of exciseable 
articles, pay out of their collective income a large proportion 
of the annual revenue of the nation. 

Now as the Government grants for National Education 
are of course paid from the national revenue, the labouring 
classes in fact contribute their quota, and a very large one it 
is, to the education of the people throughout the country. 
Speaking generally, they pay school-pence also. 

This is just, but if the expense of education were taken 
off the labouring class more or less by diminishing or 
discontinuing the Government grants, and were thrown upon 
the ratepayers, the ratepayers in rural districts would be 
burdened unjustly, and without deriving any advantage, 
because, speaking generally, such ratepayers’ children do 
not go to the schools for the manual labouring classes. 

Without entering upon the consideration of special 
details connected with the proposal of compulsory rating 
for agricultural districts, as matters more within the pro- 
vince of a Member of Parliament than a public writer, I 
will in this chapter upon the rating question speak of 
some of the leading objections that are urged against this 
proposal, I hope to show that it is possible to impose an 
educational rate in country districts without trenching to any 
appreciable extent upon that voluntary action which has 
been so useful, and which the Government does not pro- 
pose to disturb. 

The chief points raised by objectors to school rates may 
be classed as follows :— 

1. The special objections of country ratepayers as being 

already overtaxed. 

2. The objections urged by ratepayers and others—sup- 
porters of the denominational system, that rating 
would produce secularism. 

As regards the first class of objections, the country rate- 

payer would probably complain of the amount of the school 
rate per se. 
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Now the providing of means for educating the poor em- 
braces two distinct species of demand—one not recurring, 
the second recurring annually ; that is to say, first, the cost 
of building the schoolhouse: second, the annual cost of 
educating the children, &c. This second amount is the more 
difficult one to raise. 

As to the school-house (with accommodation for the 
teacher), I propose that the Government should defray a con- 
siderable portion of the expense—a larger portion than it does 
at present—and in respect to the remainder, the district itself 
must pay it. Public opinion in this country on the subject 
of affording means for educating the poor, is too decided to 
allow neglected districts to remain any longer neglected 
districts. ‘Therefore, as the owners of property in such 
districts show, by their continued neglect, that it is hopeless 
to look to them to voluntarily establish schools, the rate has 
become a necessity, and, as such, needs no further justifica- 
tion. 

The second charge is for the cost of maintaining the 
school. As above said, this charge recurs annually. I 
propose that the local rates shall be supplemented by Govern- 
ment Annual Grants (conditional on inspection), just as if 
the rates were local subscriptions for school purposes. I 
could not approve of giving money from local rates to support 
denominational schools; but these new proposed schools, in 
which the Bible would simply be read without comment, 
would not be denominational schools, though they would be 
religious schools in the eyes of the agricultural population 
generally. I have said further, that I propose that school 
fees should be charged in these new schools. As regards 
this very important matter, the payment of school fees, I 
have stated in Chapter VII. the reasons why I do not agree 
with the offer of a totally free education to the poor generally. 
A gratuitous education given to them would be unjust to 
those who had to pay for it, and would cause the poor to 
undervalue education. It also would weaken in their minds 
a sense of their own duty as parents. It would be desirable 
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that children, attending these new rate schools should pay 
a small sum weekly. There is among the decent. poor a 
sense of degradation in the idea of accepting charity, which 
feeling it is very desirable to respect and encourage. If the 
school were quite free, the people, and even the children 
would call it the “charity school ’’ as a term of reproach, and 
sneer at those who went there. To meet special cases, which 
would be few, there should be a free list: say each member 
of the School Board might have the power of nominating a 
free scholar upon the understanding that the nomination was 
to be made only in extreme cases. There would be no diffi- 
culty in working such a plan in the country parishes. The 
Government proposal on this point claims my assent. 

Returning to the subject of the annual cost to the rate- 
payers of these new rate schools, I will here remind the 
reader of the case of the first parish named at page 116. 
After receiving the Government grant, the school-pence, and 
a small endowment, we have seen that a deficiency of £45 
had in that case to be made up for the school from local 
resources. What were these? The parish had a population 
of 1,668; it contained 7,604 acres ; its gross rental was more 
than £15,000. Could it have been supposed that there 
would be any difficulty in obtaining less than £50 a year 
for purposes of education from a parish with such a rental ? 
The amount required was less than a penny in the pound 
on the rental, and of course would have been an inappre- 
ciable proportion of the income. 

The ratepayer in this parish could not reasonably com- 
plain of the additional demand even of a penny on the rental. 
The school above-mentioned is a sample of a good class of 
existing schools—a class, however, which I consider too 
expensive. I have shown that very satisfactory and suitable 
school-work can be done for less money—less by a half— 
than was expended on the above school! Had the cheaper 
school, named at page 117, been in this parish, the rate, instead 
of being four-fifths of a penny, or a penny in a pound, 
would have been under a halfpenny a pound on the rental. 
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The above first-named parish is a rich one, the land letting 
for an average of over 40s. an acre. 

In some parts of the country, even the school rate for the 
cheaper school mentioned would press seriously on owners 
or occupiers of small holdings, and other ratepayers of very 
limited means, who seldom have any cash in their hands. 
Some of these ratepayers, under present circumstances, 
might, if the plan of levying on ordinary ratepayers were 
adopted, almost require to be relieved by exemption from 
the payment of the rate. I thoroughly appreciate the 
position of these poor persons; a penny is a penny to them. 
But, speaking generally of the mass of the ordinary rate- 
payers (chiefly farmers) throughout the country districts, 
if the cheaper schools I now propose were adopted and built 
in a suitable, cheap way, the additional demand upon the 
body of ratepayers, taking them as a whole, would be too 
trivial in the great majority of parishes, to be of any appre- 
ciable weight in the balance. 

The ratepayer, however, might say, that not only was the 
rate per se heavy, but that the additional demand on him 
was unjust, seeing that already he pays more than his due 
share of local taxation generally. However this may be, he 
certainly bears too little of the special expense of education 
for the poor; so that if the ratepayer is suffering any 
injustice, a proper adjustment would lighten the one charge 
and augment the other. 

The adjustment of the levying of local rates requires and 
is now receiving the attention of Parliament. It is a ques- 
tion that can be dealt with only as a whole. The education 
of the people cannot be postponed till the rating question 
is settled. 

The above remarks would specially apply to the case of a 
rate levied upon the ordinary country ratepayers (farmers 
chiefly). 

After considering the matter from all sides, I believe 
the best plan would be to levy the proposed school rate 
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directly from the landowner, asin Scotland.* The circum- 
stanoes of ratepayers generally differ widely in different parts 
of England ; some of them, as above said, are very poor. The 
circumstances of landowners are generally more favourable. 
The landowner, of course, would in the long run pay at least 
the larger share of the rate, though disbursed by the farmer 
(if levied on the farmer as a ratepayer), because the rate 
would decrease the rentable value of the land. But, in prac- 
tice, the effect of charging the landowner directly with the 
school rate would probably be important. 

I should be sorry to speak with undue harshness of any 
class of my fellow-countrymen, but without intending offence, 
I think I may say, that nothing disposes a man—more espe- 
cially a man with a stated income—to be thoughtful and 
critical as regards a given ‘matter, than drawing money for 
it directly out of his pocket. If the landowner himself had 
to pay the school rate, he would be disagreeably reminded, at 
regular intervals, of a moral duty to the population which the 
evidence before us shows he at present neglects. He would 
follow his money to the school, and see what was done 
with it. 

It is true that the same stimulus would, to some extent, 
exist in the case of the ordinary ratepayer, but I have already 
shown why the landowner, and not the farmer (the principal 


* Parish schools in Scotland are supported by heritors’ assessment 
and children’s fees. Some of them have also endowments or bequests. 
The heritors pay the master a fixed salary, and meet all costs of repairs 
of the school ; they also supply the school apparatus. The teacher is 
furnished with a list of the heritors, and the amount each has to pay 
to him for salary. He sends an account to each, and receives payment 
half-yearly. The cost of repairs and school apparatus is apportioned 
among the heritors, and paid directly by them, or by some agent ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The fees, which are usually regulated by the 
child’s progress from the lower to the higher classes of the school, and 
paid, for the most part, in one sum at the end of each quarter, are inva- 
riably, in the parish and in almost all other Scotch schools, kept by 
the teacher as part of his emoluments. 
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country ratepayer), is, from his leisure, wealth, and cultiva- 
tion, the right man to promote the education of the poor in 
@ country parish. 

A governing body for a school, largely composed of land- 
owners’ representatives, would probably be a higher class 
governing body than a School Board, the majority of which 
was elected by ordinary country ratepayers. 

For the information of the reader, I may here state 
that in each of the three divisions of the empire, namely, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, the local moneys to meet the 
same categories of expenditure are levied in different modes 
and afterwards administered through different channels. 

In England, all payments under the head of poor, county, 
and highway rates are levied from occupiers, directly and 
exclusively, while no payments at all are imposed for educa- 
tional and church-repairing purposes. In Scotland, all rates 
for church, education, and county purposes are charged on the 
owners, while those for maintenance of the poor are charged 
half on the owner, and half on the occupier. In Ireland, 
expenditure for education and church purposes has been de- 
frayed out of the Imperial exchequer, while the county rate 
is charged on occupiers, but the poor rate on owners and 
occupiers jointly. In Scotland, I should add, that in impos- 
ing the joint charge on owners and occupiers, the two are 
rated separately for their respective halves, involving double 
work ; in Ireland, the occupier is alone rated, with the legal 
power to deduct from rent the moiety of his payment for 
rates. 

Dismissing then the “objections” of the country rate- 
payer to the rate per se, let us now consider the second class 
of objections to which I called the reader’s attention, namely, 
‘ the objections urged by ratepayers and others—supporters 
“of the denominational system—that rating would produce 
*¢ secularism.” 

The following remarks upon this objection assume that the 
rate is levied upon the ordinary country ratepayers, and not, 
according to my proposal, upon the landowners. 

In reply to the above objection, I say, that under my pro- 
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posal simply to read the Bible in the schools, all danger of 
secularism, as a result of ratepaying management, is at once 
precluded. Apart, however, from this precaution, is it clear 
that compulsory rating for schools would tend to destroy 
voluntary effort to promote the education of the poor, which 
voluntary effort, we must admit, has already produced very 
good results ? 

It is presumed by some, that a ratepayer would not volun- 
tarily continue to subscribe to the support of his own de- 
nominational school, if the educational rate, which would 
have to be shared by all around him, called upon him for a 
less amount, and at the same time satisfied his conscientious 
feelings in the matter of religious teaching. 

But I am not proposing compulsory rating for districts 
where voluntary effort is going on, nor am I proposing that 
the voluntary districts should be compelled to pay towards 
education in neglected districts. I propose rating only for 
neglected districts, places where no voluntary effort is going on. 

It is necessary that the reader should make himself fully 
aware of the important difference in effect produced by rating, 
when applied to small areas, compared with what I willingly 
allow might be the effect of rating when applied to more 
extensive areas, such as unions, counties, &c. 

The effect of a compulsory union or county rate, it is sup- 
posed by some, would be as follows :— 

If a union or county were selected as the rating area, such 
union or county, in almost every case, would include some 
“neglected” districts. Now the whole union or county 
would be assessed to support rate schools in such neglected 
districts. The supporters of the voluntary schools in the 
supposed union or county, would thus have to pay for their 
own voluntary school, in addition to the assessment made on 
them to support the rate schools. The natural result of this, 
it is said, would be, that to avoid paying, as it were, doubly, 
the supporters of the, voluntary schools would say, “If this is 
‘the case, we had better have rate schools for the whole 
“ union or county, and then we should only pay our equitable 
* proportion with the rest of the union or county.” 
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It is thus assumed that a union or county rate for schools 
would certainly lead to the termination of all voluntary 
educational effort in the district. 

I grant that if county or union rating were introduced, the 
present supporters of the voluntary system would have Jess 
to pay for the education of the poor than they now pay, 
because large numbers that now pay nothing would be 
compelled by the rating system to contribute their quota. 

Ido not, however, think that even in this case the sup- 
porters of the voluntary schools would be guided by money 
considerations. With them the support of the schools would 
probably be a matter both of feeling and conscience. 

For the sake of continuing the good work done by the 
voluntary system, the supporters of the voluntary schools 
would as a matter of feeling, I may almost say a matter of 
conscience, I think, submit to the compulsory extra demand 
for the rate schools, and continue the support of their own 
voluntary establishments. 

I am not able positively to decide which of the above con- 
tending feelings would prevail throughout the country, and 
indeed it is not necessary for me even to offer an opinion on 
the point, because my proposition is to have simply the 
neglected districts as the areas for education rating. 

The above view of the question brings prominently to 
light the desirableness of making the areas of rating as small 
as possible. The Government Education Bill (1870) pro- 
poses the parish as the area of the rural educational district. 
The parish is a preferable area to the county or the union, for 
the reason already stated, and in the case of the union, for the 
further reason that it is desirable in this matter of education 
to get rid of all pauper associations. But an area smaller 
even than the parish, would, I think, answer the purpose 
equally well, and be less likely to injure the existing schools. 

By selecting and diminishing areas of enforced rating, I 
consider that the anticipated danger to voluntary educational 
effort is quite sufficiently guarded against. I will presently 
explain to the reader why. Before doing so, I will observe 
that though thoroughly assenting to the necessity of even 
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encouraging the present voluntary efforts, we must still bear 
in mind that we are proposing to benefit neglected districts, 
which voluntary effort has hitherto not reached, and which 
we have no reasonable ground to hope, under present cir- 
cumstances, it will entirely reach. The national conscience 
cannot allow these districts to remain continuously in their 
present unsatisfactory educational condition. 

Now, under these circumstances, it is imperative that these 
districts should be supplied with educational means; and 
rating I hold to be the only efficient way of so doing, even if it 
did to a very limited extent trench on voluntary action. But 
I hope now to show the reader that my proposal carries with 
it, I may almost say, no trenching on voluntary action— 
certainly no appreciable one. 

I propose that only the immediate locality of neglect 
should be made liable to the rate. This imitation of area is 
allimportanit. The effect of this careful limitation would be 
threefold. First, it would immediately exclude any en- 
couragement to the idea of making rating generally 
throughout the country the rule. 

Secondly, small, isolated, comparatively unimportant 
districts would not be likely to influence public opinion 
largely, either one way or the other. 

Thirdly, the very limited area above named could not con- 
tain any voluntary district, and therefore could not, speaking 
generally, offer to the voluntary supporter beyond such 
neglected district, the temptation of relinquishing his 
voluntary contributions for schuols outside such neglected 
district, for the sake of avoiding extra compulsory demand. 

I grant that to fix the precise limits of neglected districts, 
when these were less than parishes, would be no easy task ; 
also that hardship might be felt by individuals here and 
there in these neglected districts. For instance, an inha- 
bitant of the neglected district might, perhaps, be a good 
supporter of the voluntary schools already existing in 
neighbouring provided districts, and yet, as living in the 
neglected district have to pay also the compulsory rate. I 
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grant this difficulty, but there appears to be no means of 
avoiding it. A man must to a certain extent follow the 
fortunes of the locality in which he resides. 

The suggestion might be offered that the inhabitant of 
the contiguous provided district, who did not support a 
voluntary school, should be rated for the school to be estab- 
lished in the contiguous neglected district, and that the 
inhabitant of the neglected district who did support the 
voluntary school in the provided district, should be ex- 
empted. 

I must, however, express my opinion that it is doubtful 
whether this minute subdivision could be carried out. 

Before concluding this chapter, I will add that even 
though small educational divisions are selected for rate 
schools, it is very necessary to relax still further the condi- 
tion of Government grants to small voluntary rural schools, 
and for the following reason. 

We all know that there is a considerable number of small 
struggling voluntary schools in country parishes. The 
Government does not insist upon the employment of regular, 
certificated teachers in such schools. It allows as teachers 
persous who have not regularly passed through the Training 
Colleges, but who have obtained a provisional certificate 
to teach for a stated period. Notwithstanding this, 
some country voluntary schools are so poor as not to be 
able to employ even one of these latter teachers. The 
employment of a certificated or provisionally certificated 
teacher is necessary in order to get a money grant from 
Government for the school. These poor schools conse- 
quently cannot get grants. 

Now if rate schools, with suitable though less highly trained 
teachers than our present teachers, and with the help of 
both local rates and Government grants, were placed near 
these poverty-pinched voluntary schools, the probability is 
that the rate schools would contrast favourably with these 
voluntary schools, and perhaps drive them out of the field. 

The remedy for this, if the Government acts upon the 
principle of not doing anything to damage the voluntary 
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system, is to relax still further the present conditions of 
Government aid in favour of these small schools, so as to 
ensure to them a fair field for their efforts, as compared with 
the rate-in-aid schools, should these latter be established. A 
clear field and no handicapping is all that is wanted. 

“The reader will find hereafter that I recommend that for 
our country schools generally teachers of a humbler character 
than our present ones should, on examination, receive cer- 
tificates to enable them to teach, and that schools employing 
such teachers should be eligible for Government aid. If my 
proposals were adopted, the poor schools above described 
would probably be eligible, and I much recommend that 
efficient aid should be given them to a reasonable extent. If 
the Government conditions were relaxed so far as to fully meet 
the demands of justice and equity as regards the amount of 
education due to the scholars, and if the voluntary school 
after all failed to support itself, it must of course become a 
rate-in-aid school. 

In conclusion, then, I will say that if the areas of rating 
are limited to the immediate locality of neglect, this 
method of supporting schools, namely, partly by rates, may 
continue to be considered as exceptional, and by no means 
as likely to extend to districts already provided by voluntary 
effort. It is not a matter of course, in fact quite the 
contrary, that enforced rating in these smal] neglected 
districts should be the commencement of a similar system 
in the districts now provided by voluntary effort. The 
established value and popularity of the existing schools in 
country parishes should, and I think would prevent this 
inroad of dissolution, Again, these neglected districts will 
probably be found to be comparatively small in number, 
especially after due warning has been given. They will con- 
sequently be, from this point of view, very decidedly excep- 
tional, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MANAGEMENT OF PROPOSED NEW RATE SCHOOLS. 


Tux next question (see page 100) is the management of 
the rate-schools. 

Were our rural population in as satisfactory a moral and 
educational position as we may one day hope to see them, 
the parent undoubtedly would be entitled to his adequate share 
of influence in, and direction of the schools in which his 
children were to be educated. Indeed, even in the present 
condition of the rural population, I am not sure but that the 
admission of a limited number of parents among the school 
managers would be beneficial to the poorer class, as training 
them in some degree to the exercise of functions which we 
wish they were, now, competent to discharge. Their pre- 
sence in the governing body of the school might also, even 
at present, be useful to the other managers. The parents, if 
treated with kindly frankness, might be very suggestive on 
many matters of detail, not positively educational, connected 
with the school management. From conversation with their 
own children, and with other parents of their own class, they 
would learn many things about the school which it would 
be useful for the School Board to know. I think that, not- 
withstanding my previous observations on this point, as a rule, 
many are inclined to rate the inherent mental capacity of 
the country labouring class too low. The term “country 
fool” is often used; the “man of very limited sphere of 
observation”? would be a more charitable and also a more 
truthful description. In Canada, English agricultural la- 
bourers, through industry and thrift, become, as it were, 
colonial country gentlemen, and to my knowledge fre- 
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quently assist in managing the educational affairs of their 
township, though themselves possessing an imperfect literary 
education. 

Not only have the parents a right, as parents, to share in 
the management of the school; they have additionally the 
right of interference which cones from paying by school fees 
about one-third of the cost of maintaining the school. 

Be it remembered also that the labouring classes pay a 
large share of the taxes from which the national income 
arises, and thus pay a quota of the Government Grants to 
schools. 

The landowners also have a strong claim to share in the 
management of country rate schools. I have already, in 
Chapter VI., considered somewhat fully the position and 
duties of the landed proprietary generally as regards the 
education of the poor, and at the same time I have con- 
sidered the position of the tenant farmers, as a body, in the 
same matter. The landowners would under any plan of 
rating pay largely for building the school, and a considerable 
sum afterwards for maintaining it. They are also, speaking 
generally, men of leisure, means, and great local influence 
and consideration. It would, therefore, be both just and 
desirable to give them a large share in the management of 
the proposed rate schools. 

For the reasons stated at page 124, I advocate the levying 
of the school rate in country parishes directly from the land- 
owners. The first local contribution, namely, that towards 
the building of the school, would, as above said, fall heavily 
upon the landowners, because parents, as a rule, are too poor 
to contribute to the building fund ; afterwards, for the annual 
support of the school, the two classes would pay in rates and 
school fees respectively about an equal contribution—say 
each one-third of the whole expense of the school. 

I propose the following governing body for rural rate 
schools :-— 

1. To endeavour to secure the representation of the 
parents, I propose that the householders, occupying houses 
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not above a stated annual value in an educational district, 
should elect a number, not to exceed one-third of the whole 
number of members of the School Board. I would allow the 
householders to elect any persons they thought proper to be 
on the School Board, whether these persons were rated or 
not, and whether they were inhabitants of the particular 
educational district or not. 

2. The landowning class would have their fair share of the 
direction of the school, if they were represented by another 
third of the Board, to be appointed by the petty sessions from 
inhabitants of the educational district, whether rated or not. 

3. The remaining third of the School Board should be 
appointed by the Government Inspector under the sanction 
of the Education Department. For many years to come the 
householders cannot be expected to be able to exercise their 
electoral power independently, and thus some counteracting 
arrangement is necessary to secure the object we have in view, 
namely, a full and fair representation of different classes. 
The members appointed by the Government Inspector should 
be inhabitants of the educational district; but I leave open 
the question whether they should be rated or not, and I also 
leave open the question whether the Inspector should be 
allowed to appoint clergymen or not. 

I see no utility in making the Inspector an ex officio 
member, nor in having any ex officio members on the School 
Board. The number of members altogether of the School 
Board should be in proportion to the number of poor chil- 
dren, between stated ages, in the educational district. 

Some of the above subdivisions may appear minute, but I 
think the governing body here proposed would be of a good 
class, and would bear the every-day wear and tear of English 
country life. The householders would probably, as a rule, 
not choose men of their own class, but would elect good and 
kind men from the superior classes in their neighbourhood. 
Clergymen, often, would be the objects of their choice. It is 
reasonable to anticipate that the nominees of the petty 
sessions would be men of business habits, and acquainted 
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with country affairs. The Inspector's power might be used 
according to circumstances, to give any needful tone to the 
Board which seemed likely to conduce to the efficient and 
comfortable management of the school. As will be after- 
wards seen, I propose undenominational inspection for these 
rate schools. 

The Government Education Bill (1870) proposes to give 
the power of electing the School Board to the vestry. Now, 
as a rule, the vestry in country parishes consists, practically, 
of the clergyman and a few of the larger farmers. This pro- 
posal of the Government, therefore, hands over the coutrol of 
the schools entirely to two classes which, for reasons which 
seem to me sufficient, I have excluded from any appointed 
management in the rate schools. These two classes are the 
tenant farmers and the clergy. 

I do not join in the sweeping condemnation of country 
parish vestries, which some think these vestries merit. I 
believe they manage their business, as a rule, very well, and 
certainly no body is better acquainted with country affairs 
and the country population. Some say that the state of 
many of the workhouse schools shows what is to be expected, 
as regards the education of the poor, from the class of which 
the vestries are composed. It is, however, by no means cer- 
tain that the same kind of schools would be approved for the 
children of the poor generally that are at present approved 
for pauper children. The vestry would probably elect a 
more efficient School Board than would be elected by the 
ratepayers or householders of the district. 

My objection to the Government proposal is not on ac- 
count of the inefficiency of the vestries, but because I should 
be sorry to entrust the election of the whole School Board 
to any one class in a country parish—whether labourers, 
farmers, or landowners. As above said, a country vestry 
practically is in the hands of the farmers. Now in Chapter 
VI. I have fully stated my view of the position and duties 
of the tenant farmers in the matter now under considera- 
tion. They are not the class from whom we can expect much 
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direct assistance in promoting the education of the agricul- 
tural labouring class. The farmers in England, speaking 
generally, are plain, hardworking men, without any large 
views of educational training, end with no special leisure or 
aptitude for the management of schools. Again, even were 
the school rate levied on the ordinary country ratepayers 
(chiefly farmers), and not, as I have proposed, on the land- 
owners, this payment by the ratepayers, amounting to only 
one-third of the total expense of the school, would not 
justify the placing of the school entirely in the ratepayers’ 
hands. It would not do so, even were the ratepayers 
qualified in every respect to control the fortunes and decide 
the character of the school. 

The intentional omission in my scheme to secure to the 
clergy any appointed share in the management of the rate 
schools is a more serious matter. The clergy and their fami- 
lies in country parishes are almost the only people who really 
care to work hard for the education of the labourers. The 
machinery of the Government Education Bill (1870), and even 
the machinery above proposed by me, would be poor substitutes 
for the willing and hearty agency of the parish clergy and 
their families in maintaining and managing the schools. 
But we have to do the best that circumstances permit in the 
matter of these rate schools. We cannot make the clergy- 
man of the Established Church an ex officio member of 
the School Board, without introducing Roman Catholic, 
Unitarian, and all other clergymen, on the same footing. 
It is better, therefore, to leave clergymen to the chance 
of being elected or appointed to the office by the house- 
holders, or the petty sessions. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
MODIFICATIONS PROPOSED FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS GENERALLY. 


Tue Government promises to revise the conditions on 
which grants are made to elementary schools, if the Educa- 
tion Bill is passed. I will, therefore, submit to the reader in 
the succeeding part of this work some observations to show 
the principal modifications which I consider desirable in the 
conditions of Government aid to country schools. 

Some of these are so important as to deserve a place in 
the Bill itself, instead of being left to the regulation of the 
Education Department. 

The rating question, as regards the proposed new rate 
schools, has been already dealt with. ating, of course, is 
out of the question for existing schools. The religious ques- 
tion for the new rate schools has also been considered. It 
forms no part of the discussion as to existing schools, because 
they are denominational. 

The principal points then for consideration as to country 
schools generally, both the existing schools and the proposed 
new ones, are :— 

1. Means of securing increased attendance of scholars. 
(This point having been fully considered in Chapter XIIL, 
needs no further elucidation.) 

2. The class of teachers to be employed. 

8. An augmented rate of aid in the building grants. 

4. The present needlessly elaborate standards of examina- 
tion. 

5. Inspection. 

6. Cost of administration. 


Tye Crass oF TEACHERS REQUIRED IN CountTRY ScHOOLS. 


I have said in Chapter VII., for the reasons there stated, 
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that, as an absolute matter of moral obligation on us as 3 
Christian people, we are called upon to give, or to offer, 
to the children of the poor, instruction in reading, writing, 
and, as a benevolent addition, sufficient arithmetical know- 
ledge to give them some chance of business advancement, but 
that we are not called upon to do more than this. 

I have also said that the provision for and cost of the 
education offered to the children of the labouring poor 
generally throughout the country, and particularly in the 
rural districts, are largely unsuitable, as embracing teachers 
and arrangements of a higher standard than necessary, and 
consequently entailing more than requisite expenditure. 

I consider that the employment and consequent expense of 
teachers competent to teach beyond the standard rightly due 
to the children of the poor, are unjust to those who are 
compelled to pay for the education of the poor, in exact 
proportion as the extra payment for the high-class teacher 
exceeds the payment for the lower-class teacher. 

Therefore, if we were to be guided by what was ab- 
stractedly desirable, we should not require the employment 
of the unnecessarily high-class teachers in rate schools in the 
country parishes, nor generally in schools receiving Govern- 
ment aid. <A part of the Government aid would goto pay 
what I consider an unjust demand. An injustice would be 
done to the body of taxpayers collectively, that is, to the 
nation. I speak of schools receiving Government aid. The 
managers of voluntary schools not receiving Government 
aid, would, of course, employ whatever teachers they desired. 

The above injustice is not outweighed by any considera- 
tions of danger to the nation from the non-employment of 
such high-class teachers. 

I am aware of the destructive effect which the application 
of the above principle would have on establishments and 
arrangemeuts connected with our present school system, 
which many persons value, but I nevertheless desire to 
lay down the principle plainly and clearly. It is for the 
practical politician to consider whether, as the present 
Government-aided schools, with their high-class teachers and 
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expensive arrangements, are already in existence, it would be 
expedient to press the point so far as to make radical 
proposals for their alteration. Alteration in the direction 
of my recommendations would, however, be strictly justifiable. 

In the remarks I have made on the education for country 
parishes, I think it necessary again here to remind the reader 
of the very plain fact that my propositions are made simply 
for English elementary schools in which are educated those 
whose probable occupation in life will be that of working as 
farm labourers on the land. 

Now, with unwilling payers of rates or taxes for advanced 
education to such children, I repeat it is unjust to force them. 

I will not enter on the question of the advisability of higher 
class education for these poor, if all (a most improbable 
supposition) were willing supporters of the advanced system, 
further than to remark that many persons consider that, for a 
rural population, an advanced education is not only needless, 
but injudicious. 

In towns, where probably the children of mechanics 
form a large portion of the scholars, I beg to inform the 
reader I should not be backward, as far as justice allowed, 
in advocating an amount of education equal to the require- 
ments and opportunities, the after position and pursuits of 
the artisans’ children might call into operation and utilise.* 

At this stage of our discussion, it will be as well to meet 


* T consider that in towns, as well as in the country, the main object 
to which we could with justice direct our efforts, would be to secure for 
the children a good primary education. This primary education might, 
perhaps, at least for artisans’ children, justly be of a rather higher 
standard than that in country districta. Better trained, and con- 
sequently more expensive teachers are required in towns. 

As regards technical instruction, its very elementary parts are yet in 
this country advanced subjects, adapted to pupils above twelve or 
fourteen years of age. Nowin towns, as in the country, moat of the 
scholars leave before this age. As regards the few scholars who are 
of an age suitable for receiving technical instruction, and whose parents 
wish them to receive it, I consider that manufacturers and others 
requiring specially instructed workmen, should provide establishments 
and means for training these workmen. I do not think it just that 
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an objection that many persons may be disposed to make, 
and in meeting this objection to do an act of encouragement 
and almost justice to the rural poor. I have already referred 
to the following proposal :— 

The objectors may say, ‘‘ Your proposals cut off from the 
* poor all hope of bringing to light individual intellectual 
“ superiority ; you allow no chance for special cases ; you open 
“no door from rustic doom to more advanced social position 
*‘ and eminence.” My reply is as follows :— 

I would propose that means should be provided, by which 
such scholars of the lower-class schools, whether Government- 
aided or voluntary, as promised sufficiently well intellectually, 
should have an opportunity of promotion into other and 
more advanced schools. The question of how to meet the 
expense attendant on such recommendations, in the shape of 
support or otherwise to the boy recommended, is a matter of 
detail scarcely within my province to consider. It might 
be provided for from the funds of educational endowments, 
which, in fact, exist to a considerable amount in nearly all 





the nation generally should train for them more than for any other 
class, say farming, shipowning, or any other. 

The utmost amount of assistance to which I would assent would 
be a very limited amount of Government aid. I do not say that the 
Government should give no money to foster art and manufactures. I 
only say it is not justified in large grants for such special objects, par- 
ticularly in the present destitute condition of large masses of the 
population both in the country and in the capital. 

The total expenditure of the several divisions of the Science and Art 
Department of the United Kingdom for the year ending 31st March, 
1869, was £217,139. 15s. 6d. The grand total, from 1853 to 1869, was 
£1,324,489. 6s. 74d. Aid was given towards the promotion of instruc- 
tion in science applicable to industry ; alao in elementary drawing, and 
in fine art as applied to industry. The South Kensington Museum— 
the central repository for objects of science and art—was maintained, 
and new buildings erected. A good deal of surveying work was also done, 
and various institutions and societies throughout the country which 
receive aid from the State, were supervised by the Science and Art 
Department. The “Department” also had a pleasant trip to the 
Paris Exhibition. 
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our counties; * or by direct Government aid. The main- 
tenance of scholars from the rates would probably lead to 
abuses. The practical carrying out of this proposition would not 
be easy, but I hope the Endowed Schools Commissioners will 
find it possible to make suitable regulations as to the matter. 
If we must have a line of demarcation between our primary 
and our secondary education, let us at least have bridges 
from the one to the other. There will be few travellers, I fear, 
so the bridges need not be very numerous nor very wide. 

To return now to my more immediate subject, that is, the 
teachers to be employed in country elementary schools. I 
have considered the class of teachers to be employed, and I 
will now make some remarks as to the source from which 
such teachers can in all probability be supplied. 

At present the supply of teachers for Government-aided 
schools generally, and also, to some extent for entirely volun- 
tary schools, is furnished by denominational training schools. 
Many of these are assisted by the Government on the con- 
dition of inspection. As a preliminary, in general, to ad- 
mission into training schools, young persons voluntarily enter 
into an engagement with the managers of an elementary 
school for a stated time, usually for five years, but determin- 
able upon notice, and at wages agreed upon, to serve under a 
certificated teacher in keeping and teaching the school. En- 
trance into the training colleges is not, however, confined to 
pupil teachers; the examination is open to any other person 
over eighteen years of age, whom the authorities choose to pre- 


* Mr. Forster stated in the House of Commons (March 15, 1869), 
that the 782 Endowed Grammar Schools in England and Wales, for 
which he proposed to legislate, had a gross income of £345,751, and a 
net income applied to education of £202,684. He further stated that 
these schools have, in addition, control over “exhibitions” to the 
amount of £14,264 a year. Besides the Endowed Grammar Schools, 
there are comprised in Mr. Forster’s Endowed School Act 2,175 foun- 
dations, with schools attached, mostly elementary ones, with a gross 
income of £247,480, of which only about the half is applied to education. 
In fine, there are, in all, 3,600 endowed schools with a gross income of 
£593,600, and a net income of £340,000, applied to education. 
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sent. The certificated teacher gives the pupil teacher special 
instruction without charge. The pupil teacher's parents or 
guardians lodge, clothe, and feed him during his apprentice- 
ship. He is free to quit the profession altogether at the end 
of his apprenticeship. If willing to continue in the work of 
education, he may, under certain regulations, become an 
assistant in an elementary school; he may be examined as a 
candidate for admission into a higher training school; or 
upon certain conditions, and without going to the training 
school, he may, as already said, be provisionally certified for 
service in small rural schools. 

It is not found possible to get the required number of 
pupil teachers for Government-aided schools. The number 
of male pupil teachers in England and Wales fell from 6,805 
in 1861 to 3,722 in 1866. The Minute of 20th February, 
1867, caused the number to rise slightly, but the supply is at 
present very far from being satisfactory. Many of the pupil 
teachers fail to complete their apprenticeship, and of those 
who do, a considerable number turn their education to other 
uses. As the pupil teachers grow up, they are tempted with 
higher wages to accept other employments, and the managers 
of schools frequently are not indisposed to let them go. 
Very few take service in small rural schools, and thus the 
boon of the present provisional certificates is practically 
of little effect. 

To speak now of the training schools. The training 
schools, which are expected to draw their main supplies of 
teacher students from the class of pupil teachers, are in the 
highest degree denominational. The teacher students are 
lodged, boarded, and instructed. After two years, according 
to the regulations of the Committee of Council on Education, 
they are examined as to their proficiency, and on passing, 
receive teachers’ certificates; they then offer their services 
to managers of schools. In order to obtain parliamentary 
grants for their schools, managers must employ teachers 
certificated, or provisionally certificated as above. 

The table at page 51 shows that in 1865-6, the Govern- 
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ment paid £34,605 for stipends of pupil teachers and gra- 
tuities to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses for instructing 
them. (Teachers now get no special remuneration for the 
pains bestowed upon apprentices.) The annual grant to 
training colleges in the above year was £69,934. 

Such, in general terms, is the system which is expected to 
furnish supplies of trained teachers for Government-aided 
schools throughout the country, but which fails to supply a 
sufficient number even for the town schools, where trained 
teachers are specially required, and are well paid. 

We have now to consider what is to be done in the matter 
of supplying teachers for country schools generally, and rate 
schools in particular. 

It is a matter of common sense, not requiring elaborate 
argument to prove it, that trained teachers are better than 
untrained ones. Special training for years in a college, 
under careful supervision, is a guarantee to a certain extent of 
character, intelligence, and teaching ability. If I were using 
my own money for school purposes I would chocse a teacher 
trained to a certain point, and would expect him to do better 
work than an untrained one. I say “trained to a certain 
point,” because, as a general rule, the more highly a teacher 
is educated in the sense of receiving real mental culture, the 
less fitted is he, not only for the mere disciplinary work of 
the school, but also for going through the daily drudgery of 
teaching to rustic children under ten such stuff as reading, 
writing and arithmetic. <A person of far inferior attainments 
will probably bring on such young children better than the 
man of high education will. Practical observers are aware 
of the truth of this remark, and while willing to admit the 
benefit of careful training for giving advanced education, they 
consider decisively that to apply the principle by engaging 
highly trained and educated teachers for the purpose of in- 
structing young rustics in the simple “ 8 R’s,” is ridiculous 
as applied to that stage of education, and is a positive abuse 
of judgment in such a matter. 

The employment of teachers trained in denominational 
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training schools cannot satisfactorily be forced upon undeno- 
minational rate schools, and certainly we are not going to the 
expense of establishing and supporting new undenominational 
training schools to train teachers for the rate schools. This 
latter proposition would lead to needless extravagance. 

Considering the amount of education received, or that can 
fairly be expected to be given in country elementary schools 
generally, I must think it would not be a matter of difficulty 
to supply both the rate schools and, indeed, all country ele- 
mentary schools with teachers compctent to give suitable 
instruction to poor rustic children. An elaborate and ex- 
pensive system of apprenticeship, training, examination, and 
certificates, seems quite out of place. 

Suitable teachers for country schools can be obtained 
without the necessity for special training establishments to 
collect them and prepare them for their work. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss here the whole training school system, nor, 
as above said, do I undervalue special training for teaching- 
work generally. I admit the necessity for trained masters 
to instruct town scholars of rather an advanced age; but as 
regards the country districts I see neither justice nor utility 
in our present requirements for teachers. We simply want 
a class of teachers, suitably, but not too highly educated, 
who can teach young children to read, write, and cypher a 
little, and who will not think themselves above the drudgery 
of teaching poor children. There is an ample supply of such 
teaching material, so to speak, available among the unem- 
ployed middle classes, if we choose to make use of it. 

If possible I would advocate a “knowledge” qualification, and 
a “teaching” qualification in teacher candidates—the teaching 
having been anywhere—in week-day, Sunday, night-schools, 
or anywhere—for a given time. If even this “teaching” 
qualification were found to prevent teachers from coming into 
the school, I would dispense with the “teaching ”’ certificate, 
and insist only on the “ knowledge” certificate for country 
schools. 

It appears to me to be only necessary to ensure— 
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1. That unfit persons shall not be appointed. 

2. That the teachers shall be allowed a reasonable amount 
of discretion in their teaching, and that they shall be, as far 
as possible, freed from injury or annoyance from the caprices 
of managers or parents. 

These two points embrace, I think, all the controlling 
interference that is requisite as regards the teachers. Many 
persons, particularly those employed in tuition in elementary 
schools, will, I know, advance a third point, but this third 
point I cannot recognise. This point will be that fair 
remuneration shall be secured to such teachers. 

I freely admit that it is desirable that these teachers should 
be in an independent position as regards means. The teachers 
are the persons who do the educational work, and for this 
work every one would be glad to see them well paid. But 
in this matter, as in other matters, we must bear in mind the 
whole subject, not a part only. 

Speaking of those engaged in teaching in England gene- 
rally, even in the highest courses of education, what provision 
is made that they shall be adequately and comfortably paid 
for their services? None. Upon what principle, then, can 
we set about making special provision for the payment of 
lower-class teachers? Why should not they, like their more 
highly educated brother teachers throughout the country, 
come to the market value of their acquirements and talents? 

I make these remarks in reference to those who are to pay 
for the education of the poor. Surely they are entitled to 
the benefit of an open market in procuring their teachers, as 
much at least, if not even more than a private gentleman 
engaging a tutor for his sons, or a schoolmaster engaging a 
tutor for the pupils at his school. 

I beg to repeat I make-these observations, as regards 
the lower-class teachers, solely from a sense of justice. I 
most sincerely hope that throughout the country they may 
meet with kind, liberal, and encouraging treatment. I 
protest only against compulsory payment that would rest on 
unjust foundations. Gratuitous kindness is one thing ; com- 
pulsory exaction is another. 
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The candidate for the office of teacher in elementary echools 
in English country parishes, should be free to get his know- 
ledge where and how he pleased. But to be eligible for the 
appointment, he should, as already said, have a certificate 
that he had been teaching somewhere for a given time, and 
that he came up to the moderate standard of education 
required—or, as before hinted, the “teaching ”’ certificate 
might, if necessary, be dispensed with. If deemed desirable, 
facilities might be offered for enabling candidates to be 
examined without going out of their own districts. The in- 
spector might examine candidates and grant certificates when 
he came round to inspect the schools; or a local examining 
board might be appointed for the purpose, whose certificate 
should be countersigned by the inspector after his own 
examination of the candidate. The Committee of Council 
would of course make whatever regulations they deemed 
necessary to secure, as far as possible, uniformity as to the 
subject of the examinations. It need not tax our wits very 
seriously to find a means of examining candidates for the 
office of teaching young rustics. Twenty suggestions could 
be made on the subject. 

Without discussing here the question whether, as a rule, 
the “ certificate” or the “ inspection” is the better guarantee 
of a master’s qualifications, there is no doubt that the inspec- 
tion might be made an excellent practical test of the teacher’s 
efficiency and attention to his duties. It is probable that, 
under my proposal of employing a humbler class of teachers 
generally in country schools, a proper inspection would be 
more important than the certificate. 

With respect to the number of the teaching staff in country 
Government-aided schools, I would leave the managers or 
committee free to supplement the teacher's efforts, if neces- 
sary so to do, with their own assistance, or with any other 
unpaid assistance they could command. This is not a ques- 
tion of great importance for country schools, because the 
average number of scholars in these schools is under sixty- 
four, and if the scholars do not exceed sixty-four, a salaried 
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pupil teacher need not be employed in schools aided by the 
Government. 

The Royal Commissioners, 1861, page 573, calculated that 
a achool, attended on the average by sixty-four children, 
would have about eighty on its books, and would suffice for 
@ population of about five hundred, or rather more. Now 
there are in England and Wales about six thousand parishes 
with fewer than five hundred inhabitants, more than half of 
the six thousand parishes having less than three hundred, a 
considerable number less than one hundred. Judging from 
the small number of the population, the majority of these 
six thousand parishes are probably agricultural parishes. 
The average number of children attending, or that would 
attend schools in these six thousand parishes, must, conse- 
quently, be much under the number supposed to represent a 
population of five hundred—namely, sixty-four. Again, in 
extensive parishes, with a sparse population, it is found 
necessary to have schools at different points, though these 
schools may not have more than a dozen scholars, which 
would further reduce the average number of scholars at each 
school in the six thousand parishes. The requirement above 
mentioned, as to the employment of a salaried pupil teacher, 
therefore does not extensively apply to country schools. 

As regards the above number of sixty-four scholars, the 
reader will bear in mind that I have shown, at page 117, that 
it is possible to have, under a single mistress, an efficient 
school with an average of eighty country children, without 
any paid teachers, and without any injustice to the children 
acting as monitors. The school I described is a sample of 
many schools throughout the country districts at the present 
day, to whose efficiency excellent judges can testify. Now 
this is another point on which theorising leads observers into 
error. How can we reconcile such facts as the above with 
the protests we hear on all sides against “starving the school 
stafia?” Sir J. K. Shuttleworth says, “ It would be difficult 
“to exaggerate the disorganising influence of such a reduc- 
“tion of the staff of teachers in elementary schools, or the 
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“consternation with which this inevitable consequence of 
“‘ the Revised Code was foreseen by all qualified by experience 
“to form an opinion as to the consequence of this adminis- 
‘trative change.” * I consider that I am entitled to ex- 
press an opinion upon this point, and I do not share the con- 
sternation of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, as far as country echools 
are concerned. ‘“ Facts are chiels that winna ding.” 

I recommend the extensive field of work in country schools 
to unemployed gentlewomen. Country children are docile: 
they are accustomed from infancy to female control almost 
exclusively, and few of them remain at school after ten or 
eleven years of age. There must be altogether nearly 7,000 
situations for teachers in the schools of the above 6,000 
agricultural parishes. For these situations women are well 
fitted, and have the great advantage of being able to offer 
their services at a cheaper rate than men teachers. In the 
American State of Massachusetts there are over 9,000 women 
teachers, as against 1,500 men teachers. Ido not think that 
women could manage schools of English town children over 
ten years of age so efficiently as men teachers could manage 
such children, but with a little encouragement, I think 
women teachers could compete successfully with men teachers 
in the country schools. 

In England and Wales the certificated mistresses in 1866 
were 46°75 per cent. of the certificated teachers, which shows 
the degree in which they are employed, instead of masters, in 
the schools where boys and girls are educated together. Many 
women, additionally, are employed in schools which are not 
under Government inspection. Mistresses can be got for from 
£80 to £40 a year with lodgings. The reader will be good 
enough to bear in mind that in schools generally the salaries 
of the teachers amount to about three-fourths of the whole 
expenditure, and as the salary, generally speaking, cannot 
fall below a certain minimum, namely, the cost of a teacher’s 
maintenance, this minimum, of course, bears an increased 
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* Memorandum on Popular Education, 1868. 
L2 
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ratio to the rest of the expenditure in very small schools, 
such as are generally found in agricultural parishes. 

As nearly as possible, I will, in this work, limit myself to 
the main subject proposed for discussion ; but I will so far 
overstep this limitation as to recall to the reader’s attention 
and benevolence the many efforts made of late years to aid 
the depressed condition of large classes of our women. Does 
not the proposal for larger employment for female teachers 
tend to a most suitable means of relief? Is not the subject 
worthy of some special legislative encouragement ? 

In reply to the argument that the rural poor receive by 
the employment of specially trained teachers a better fone 
generally, it may be said, “ Possibly so, but have we any 
“right to make others pay for so very indefinite an 
“ article 2” 

The present Government system has, in many respects, 
failed; the influential portions of the rural population have 
doubts as to its justice and efficiency, and therefore, notwith- 
standing (if it be so) a certain fone given, but intellectual 
education not given, we are justified in seeking a reasonable 
remedy. As already said, it 1s more a question of school 
attendance than of teachers. 

In recommending the further encouragement of women 
teachers, I bear in mind that a class of women teachers 
might soon be secured, much in advance of those generally 
so employed now—for instance, in many of the dame schools, 

This with an improvement, where possible, in the school 
buildings, and with the important change of increased 
attendance on the part of the scholars (which I have proposed 
a means of securing), would, I think, not only produce an 
improved tone in existing low-class schools, but would also 
produce the more tangible and solid advantage of something 
like a useful education actually—not offered—but given and 
received. 

I said, at page 144, “ that the teachers should be allowed 
a reasonable amount of discretion in their teaching, and that 
they should be, as far as possible, freed from injury or 
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annoyance, from the caprice of managers or parents.” I 
will remark upon this that teachers are sometimes impeded 
in their actual school work by the interference of clergymen, 
and occasionally of lay managers, who themselves have little 
experience of school teaching. It is difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to make any regulations in this matter. We want 
zeal—we cannot do without zeal—on the part of those chiefly 
influential in the schools, but we do not want fussiness. I 
hope such injudicious interference with the discretion of 
the teacher, as regards school arrangements and methods of 
instruction, will, as far as possible, be discontinued. 

The relations between the parents and the teacher are, in 
some respects, open for regulation. It is a common practice 
of managers of Government-aided schools to give the teacher, 
as a stimulus, a pecuniary interest in the amount of the 
annual Government grant. The Government grant to the 
school being to some extent dependent on the number of 
attendances, it is thus virtually in the power of capricious 
parents in certain cases to cause a money loss to the teacher 
by the insufficient attendance of the scholars. It is essential 
that the teacher’s pecuniary rewards should be quite free 
from the influence of either parent or scholar, The advan- 
tage of stimulus to the teacher is more than counterbalanced 
by the injurious tendency of such a mode of remuneration as 
above mentioned. 


An AvGmentep Rate or Arp IN THE Burtpine Gaants. 


The third point named for consideration (see page 186) as 
to country schools generally, was “ An Augmented Rate of 
Aid in the Building Grants.” 

Towards the annual sustentation of schools there are 
three parties who contribute in not very unequal thirds ; 
the parents, the voluntary subscribers, and the State. But 
for the building there can be two only: the voluntary con- 
tributors and the State. It would be only reasonable then 
to suppose that the State should have borne a proportion 
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beyond a third in order to have fairly met and encouraged 
voluntary efforts ; whereas, on the contrary, the unreasonable 
requirement of the State under the Revised Code is, that a 
body of private persons, who must form a very small minority 
of the nation, shall contribute four-fifths of the cost of school 
extension in order to obtain aid to the extent of one-fifth 
from funds contributed by the whole community, whilst yet 
such extension is recognised as a State necessity. 

It appears that whilst the State was contributing at a 
rate equivalent to one-third in the six years 1856-61 (both 
inclusive), its own contribution of £683,877 called forth 
from promoters £1,176,919, and provided additional accom- 
modation for 298,420 scholars. 

In this time the population of school age was augmented 
by 275,776, or, presuming that one-fifth of these would not 
be required to be provided for by elementary schools, by 
220,621. 

There was, therefore, after keeping pace with the increase 
of population, an excess of accommodation towards over- 
taking former neglect provided in the six years, for 77,799 
children, or 13,000 per annum. 

On the other hand, when the State by the Revised Code 
reduced its proportion of building grant to about one-fifth, 
through this reduction—though partly perhaps because 
managers were so overburdened in the support of existing 
schools by heavier liabilities thrown upon them by other 
provisions of the Revised Code—the amount contributed by 
the State in the five years 1863-67 (both inclusive) fell to 
£128,897, whilst to meet this £464,432 was demanded and 
drawn from promoters, thus providing accommodation for 
102,664 additional scholars only. 

In these five years the increase of the population of 
school age was 235,964, or deducting as above one-fifth, 
188,771. 

The increase of accommodation then fell reversely behind 
the advance of population of school age by 86,107, or at the 
rate of more than 17,000 children per annum. 
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Or, if this number is at all diminished, it is due wholly and 
entirely to efforts of denominational bodies, ¢.e. to the build- 
ing of other schools whose managers do not seek aid, or 
decline to be fettered with the conditions contingent upon 
the small proportion contributed by the State.* 

The parsimony of the State in the above matter prevents 
the building of schools which might otherwise be established 
in many districts now unprovided with them. 


THe Present Neepiessty Exvaporate “ Five Sranparvs” 
OF EXAMINATION. 


The fourth point named for consideration (see page 136) 
was ‘‘ the needlessly elaborate standards of examination.” 

On this point the Pall Mall Gazette had some remarks 
29th December, 1869, with which I so entirely agree, that I 
here quote the extract. 

“Then comes the question as to the standard or amount of 
education given. Mr. Norman says quite-naively, ‘I consider 
the children of the agricultural poor sufficiently educated if 
they can read a newspaper with ease and fluency, write a 
letter, and understand a tradesman’s bill.” No doubt many 
an unhappy parent whose sons are at the grammar school 
would be too glad to find that they could do as much. We 
are no friend to official pedantry. The ‘ five standards ’ of 
education are in this case needlessly elaborate, and a rough 
and ready rule of greater simplicity might be wisely sub- 
stituted in practice. If these children can read well and 
write tolerably at ten or eleven years of age, it is as much 
as need be required of them yet. Later on their attention 
should be directed by the teacher to arithmetic, and the boys 
might then receive with advantage some intelligent instruc- 
tion about our colonies and colonial life. But ‘ physical 
geography, elementary mathematics, the working principle 
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* See “ Report of the Committee of Governors of Worcester Train- 
ing College, 1868.” 
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of the lever and screw,’ are far beyond the line of compul- 
sion. 

“The great object at present must be to pass every child 
with more or less success through the educational mill. As 
soon as a boy can read so well as to do it for his own amuse- 
ment, he is furnished with the means of progress, and to 
carry him as far as this no efforts should be spared. News- 
papers and books will do the rest for him if he is reasonably 
intelligent, and if he has neither taste nor capacity to learn 
more, he has at least what ought to prevent him from sinking 
into the lowest depths. In the same way we should object 
to an army of Government officials or a highly paid staff of 
inspectors travelling the country the year round in order to 
find out whether little boys and girls could read, write, 
and pass the five standards. All the more as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold declares ‘that it is now found possible under the present 
system to get children through the revised code examination 
in reading, writing, and cyphering without their really know- 
ing how to read, write, and cypher.’ It almost provokes a 
smile to find the Commissioners descending to such trifles 
as to calculate the cost, and plan the device and colouring, 
of the card trophy which is to be sold to the successful 
scholars by the certificated teachers, price 8d. each. (Vide 
Report, p. 27.) The testimony of a competent teacher, cer- 
tificated or otherwise, countersigned by the clergyman or 
minister, that such a child could read well and write fairly, 
would surely be an ample, as it certainly would be a less 
expensive guarantee. 

“In default of one or other of these, the prominent and 
commendable part which some ladies have lately taken with 
regard to the boarding out of pauper children encourages us 
to make another suggestion. There are everywhere in the 
country a number of well-educated, active-minded influential 
women of private means, who would, we think, co-operate 
gladly in a useful measure. These might on application be 
registered by the Commissioners, with the understanding 
that the thing must be carried out conscientiously and ° 
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with no undue leniency. In the country, where distances 
are considerable and facilities scarce, we do not ourselves 
see why a certificate as to a child being able to read and 
write should not be as well countersigned by an educated 
woman as by a clergyman or minister.” 


INSPECTION OF Rate ScHOOLS. 


The Inspection of Schools in agricultural parishes is the 
fifth point proposed for consideration (see page 186). 

T am in favour of undenominational, and, as far as possible, 
professional inspection, of rate schools asa condition of being 
aided by Government grants. 

Central inspection is preferable to local inspection, as not 
being so liable to the exercise of undue influence upon the 
inspectors. 

As regards the existing schools, it was part of the compro- 
mise between the Government and the Church of England in 
1839-40, after a determined opposition on the part of the 
clergy, that schools, whose erection had been aided by Par- 
liamentary grants, should be open to Government inspection. 
The Church stipulated that the inspectors of Church schools 
were to be persons recommended by the Archbishops of the 
respective provinces. Consequently the inspectors of Church 
schools have been clergymen of the Church of England, and 
the same rule of denominational inspection has been generally 
followed in appointing inspectors for Roman Catholic, Wes- 
leyan, Church of Scotland, Free Church and other elemen- 
tary Government-aided schools. The Committee of Council 
consults the religious bodies before making representations 
to Her Majesty for the appointment of inspectors to visit 
schools in connection with those bodies. 

The position of a Government inspector of schools is lucra- 
tive and honourable, and complaints have been heard that 
Church of England clergymen get too many of these offices. 
The various denominations, however, as above said, are practi- 
cally on one footing as regards the appointment of inspectors. 
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The large mumber of Church of England inspectors arises 
simply from the large number of Church of England schools. 

Undenominational inspection of all schools whatsoever, 
aided by Government grants, is proposed by the Government 
Education Bill (1870), and this proposal is approved by the 
influential body of Congregationalist Dissenters and by other 
important organisations. 

For the new proposed rate schools in neglected country 
districts the inspection should certainly be undenomi- 
national, and I am disposed to agree with the Government 
proposal for undenominational inspection over the whole 
country. 

School inspectorships should not be the prizes of the clergy 
to so large an extent as they at present are. If any special 
class were selected for these offices they ought to be bestowed 
on professional principals of schools. The latter would make 
better inspectors, and their opinions and actions would be 
more influential. The English public is not fond of amateur 
opinions on any subject. 

Under my proposals for rate schools, the probability is, 
that a teacher who failed to pass his school at the Govern- 
ment inspection, would be dismissed from his situation by 
the School Board for causing the loss of the Government 
grant to the ratepayers. There would, of course, in such 
a case, be an appeal and a special (second) inspection. Now, 
in such a case, the teacher would prefer that his school 
should be examined by an examiner accustomed himself to 
teach. 

I must think that the clergy—the beneficed clergy in par- 
ticular—have encroached too largely on the domain of the 
schoolmaster in various ways. A large number of English 
country rectories are chiefly devoted to the reception of 
pupils. The care of these pupils engrosses the time and 
thoughts of the clergyman, who is paid for parochial duties 
which he must neglect in order to attend to his pupils. 
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Cost or ADMINISTRATION. 


The cost of administration—that is, of the Council office 
and inspection—was the sixth point proposed for considera- 
tion (see page 136). 

As already stated, I approve the general principles of the 
Revised Code, and was pleased with nothing in it more than 
its promise to keep down administrative expenses, but it 
does not appear to have had this effect. Of course it is 
difficult for an outsider to speak authoritatively on this point. 
It appears, however, that the total cost for the above, for 
the year ending 8lst March, 1867, amounted in round 
numbers to £75,000 out of a total expenditure on education 
of £685,000, or upwards of 10 per cent. The rate per child 
“presented ” is 2s. 2d., and of this, 8d. is for office ex- 
penses. In 1858, the cost per child examined was ls. 64d., 
of which lid. went to the office. The office rate for each 
child has thus increased more than sixfold since 1853, 
while the number of children has nearly doubled, and the 
rate per child ought therefore to be less instead of greater. 
I am no advocate of underpaying, and I know that the 
Education Department contains some of our ablest public 
officers whose services the nation gets upon fair terms. 
Again, no one more thoroughly recognises than I do, the 
need of inspection and to a large extent of central 
direction in this matter of popular elementary education. 
Still, the cost of administration goes on increasing, and I 
have a strong opinion that a good deal of this cost could he 
saved without any sacrifice of efficiency. For instance, why 
should the State pay high salaries to inspectors, when most 
suitable examining talent for all elementary schools could be 
had in the open market for half the money, or less? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF THIS BOOK. 


Tue plan which I have sketched in the foregoing chapters, 
extracted from a larger work of mine, can now be understood 
without further details. As already observed, I place the 
present book before the public, at this moment, on account 
of the educational measures now being discussed and for- 
warded. My plan must be judged as a whole, and I hope 
the Parliament will embody a large share of my suggestions 
in any Educational Bill that may be passed. 

I take leave of the reader, and in doing so, recapitulate, 
so far as to remind him that I have endeavoured to place 
before him the present considerably unsatisfactory condition 
of our rural population. 

I have considered the duties and privileges of parenés in 
the matter of education; shown the somewhat remiss action 
of the Church ; the neglect, more or less, of the landowners, 
with remarks on the position of, and demands on, the tenant 
farmer in this matter. I have made a comprehensive survey 
of the duties of a Government generally in the matter of 
education, and the claims of a child, both as regards the 
extent of such claims, and the parties on whom rests the 
satisfaction of these claims. 

The extent and particulars of the actual educational defi- 
ciency in the agricultural districts at the present time, the 
education really received in Government-aided schools, 
and cost of such education, have been placed before the 
reader. 

Especially I have discussed the religious question. 

I have proposed, as remedies for existing evils, increased 
attendance of scholars, to be secured by small money rewards 
to parents. I have also proposed small money rewards as 
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incitements to scholars. Compulsion in education has been 
considered theoretically and practically ; a plan also sketched 
for calling into existence schools in country districts now 
without schools, namely, schools supported by rates, school- 
pence, and Government grants. Additionally,’I have sug- 
gested certain modifications in country schools generally — 
these modifications consisting of the employment of a hum- 
bler, but suitable and less expensive, class of teachers, and 
less expensive establishments, inspection, &c., connected with 
the schools—the savings thereby effected being a balance 
against the additional expense of the schools (if any) caused 
by the money rewards to parents and scholars. I have, 
further, criticised the present needlessly elaborate standards 
of examination, and remarked upon the real inefficiency of a 
conscience clause. 

On a survey of the above subjects, I hope the reader will 
feel that my endeavour has been to embrace the whole 
matter as regards the education of the rural poor in Eng- 
land, without unnecessary details, but as fully as is requisite 
for coming to sound and useful conclusions. I trust also, 
however he may, or may not, be prepared to go with me in 
the practical action to which my conclusions point, he will 
do me the justice to consider that I have attempted to 
grapple with the whole matter, not superficially, but with 
a steady view to the great fundamental principles under- 
lying every portion of my subject. 

It may not be in our power to carry out fully to our own 
satisfaction our own perceptions of justice and truth, but 
even if this is so, we can never go wrong in making them 
the great leading lines of direction in every matter discussed 
in this book. 
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